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Export Expansion Widens Trade Gap Notwithstanding Large Import Total 


United States Foreign Trade 
Near Record Level in 1951 


GracE A. WITHEROW 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS DIVISION 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


icin STATES foreign trade in 
1951 reflected changes in the economic 
activity set in motion by free-world 
mobilization. Merchandise exports to- 
taled $15 billion, 46 percent more than 
in 1950 and only one-third billion dol- 
lars below the all-time peak of 1947, 
when aftermath-of-war conditions made 
many foreign areas abnormally depend- 
ent upon supplies from this country. 
Imports, at $11 billion, were 24 percent 
higher than in 1950, the former record 
year. 

Immediately after the aggression in 
Korea, an almost universal quickening 
in the pace of production, both military 
and civilian, strongly stimulated inter- 
national trading throughout the world. 
Active business inventory building also 
contributed to the global upsurge of 
demand. 


Import Demand Changes 


In the United States, the intensified 
forward buying of raw materials, the 
increase in government stockpiling, and 
considerable speculative buying of crude 
materials and foodstuffs, all at sharply 
rising prices, contributed to an extraor- 
dinary spurt in the value of imports 
after midyear 1950, culminating in a 
peak level in the first quarter of 1951. 
The market for many types of imports 
contracted considerably, however, dur- 
ing the second half of the year. After 
it became apparent in the spring that 
inventory-sales ratios were excessive, 
business buying fell off markedly and 
consumer spending also slackened some- 
what. Imports totaled only $9.9 billion, 
at an annual rate, during the last 6 
months, and in the fourth quarter were 
lower—by about 7 percent—than in the 
final quarter of the preceding year. 


Exports Remain High 


The high demand of other countries 
for United States goods, especially for 
defense and developmental purposes, 
characterized the entire year. United 
States military aid appropriations and 


Note: Foreign trade figures quoted in this 
article (including tables) have been pre- 
pared by the United States Trade Statistics 
Section, International Economic Analysis Di- 
vision, from basic data tabulated by the 
Bureau of the Census. 
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continuing economic assistance con- 
tributed significantly to the high export 
level as did the increased dollar earnings 
of other countries resulting from the 
expansion of United States imports. 
Among the special factors playing a part 
in export acceleration were the loss of 
Iran as a source of petroleum partic- 
ularly to Western Europe, grain-crop 
contraction in India, Canada, and Ar- 
gentina, and the inability of Western 
Europe to expand its coal production to 
keep pace with growing defense require- 
ments. 

Export trade in the second quarter of 
1951 reached an annual rate of $16 bil- 
lion, dipped moderately in the summer, 
but again approximated the $16 billion 
per annum rate in the fourth quarter. 
The latter figure was 35 percent higher 
than that for the corresponding period 
a year earlier. 


Production and Foreign Trade 


The percentage increase in exports 
from 1950 to 1951 was about three times 
as great as that in the gross national 
product and the proportion of total out- 
put exported rose to 4% percent as com- 
pared with 3% percent in 1950. The 
proportion in 1951 remained well below 
the 6% percent (of a much smaller na- 
tional output) recorded in 1947, but was 


close to the average for all other post- 
war years. 

Imports as a proportion of total out- 
put rose to about 3% percent, continuing 
the uptrend in their relative importance 
which had been in evidence, except for 
an interruption in 1949, throughout the 
postwar period. It should be noted, 
however, that the relation of imports to 
output regained approximately the same 
ratio as in the year immediately preced- 
ing the war and was considerably lower 
than during the twenties. 


Trade Gap Widens 


The merchandise export surplus ex- 
panded in each successive quarter after 
the first. In that period, exports had 
exceeded imports by only $1.2 billion, at 
an annual rate. In the second quarter, 
however, the gap increased to $4.2 bil- 
lion, and it widened to over $6 billion 
(annual rates) by the last quarter. For 
the year 1951 the merchandise export 
surplus amounted to $4 billion, as com- 
pared with just under $1.5 billion in 
1950, when the trade account was more 
nearly in balance than in any year of the 
last decade. 

During 1950 and early 1951, foreign 
countries as a group, because of the 
large-scale flow of U. S. Government aid 
and their improved trading position with 
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the United States, had been able to re- 
build significantly their acutely depleted 
gold and doliar balances. With the re- 
emergence of a sizable trade gap in the 
second quarter of last year, however, the 
rate of accumulation dropped precipi- 
tously. After midyear, the outflow of 
grants and capital from the United 
States no longer covered the expanded 
trade and service deficit of the rest of 
the world with this country, and other 
nations as a group once again liquidated 
gold and dollar assets to finance the dif- 
ference. In the fourth quarter, this 
liquidation ran at an annual rate of over 
$1.5 billion, and impinged critically upon 
the dollar-reserve positions of such 
principal deficit countries as the United 
Kingdom and France, which drew down 
gold and dollar reserves in settlements 
not only with the United States but with 
other creditors. A considerable number 
of countries continued to increase their 
gold and dollar holdings in the second 
half of 1951. 


Price Important Factor 


Trade trends during 1951 were strongly 
affected by the movement of prices. The 
general pattern of prices was one of 
sharp increase early in the year, in con- 
tinuation of the world-wide inflationary 
spiral touched off by the Korean inva- 
sion, followed by some down-drift dur- 
ing the latter half of the year. 

The price rise from the middle of 1950 
to the spring of 1951 was considerably 
more pronounced for imports than for 
exports. Prices of raw materials and 
foodstuffs which make up the bulk of 
our imports are typically more volatile 
than prices of manufactured goods which 
predominate in exports. 

Average export unit values increased 
by one-fifth from the second quarter 
1950 to the second quarter 1951, then 
declined by 3 percent to the fourth quar- 
ter. The year’s average was roughly 14 
percent higher than for 1950. The 
larger portion of the annual increment in 
the value of exports was attributed to 
an expansion of 28 percent in volume. 

Unit values of imports rose by nearly 
37 percent from the second quarter of 
1950 to the corresponding period of 1951, 
then fell off about 4 percent by the fourth 
quarter. The 1951 average unit value 
exceeded that of the preceding year by 
26 percent—slightly more than the per- 
centage rise in the value of imports. In 
terms of volume, imports showed a frac- 
tional decline from the record level of 
1950. 


Composition of Exports 


Manufactured articles comprised 
about two-thirds of total exports or very 
nearly the same high proportion as in 
other recent years. However, the per- 
centage share of crude materials in the 
trade, which had risen in the postwar 
years through 1950, dropped off in 1951, 
whereas the proportion of foodstuffs ex- 
ports, which had decreased from 1948 
through 1950, increased last year. 

The broad economic classes into which 
exports fall and their relative importance 
in the trade are shown in table 4; leading 
commodities in each economic class are 
shown in table 5, and leading exports by 
area of destination appear in table 6. 
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TABLE 1.—U. 8. Exports, Imports, and 
Balance of Merchandise Trade 
[Value in millions of dollars] 


. Impcrts oe 
Yearly average, year,| Total |General) as per- | ~ of iy 
and quarter exports '|\imports) cent of 


exports exports 
1936-38 2, 967 2, 489 83.9 478 
1939-41 4,115 | 2,763 67.1 1, 352 
1942-44 211,819 3, 356 28.4 8, 463 
1945 2 10, 527 4,159 39.5 6, 368 
1946 2 10, 185 4,942 | 48.4 5, 243 
1947 15, 338 5, 756 37.5 9, 582 
1948 12, 653 7, 124 56.3 5, 529 
1949 12, 051 6, 622 4.9 5, 429 
1950 10, 275 8, 852 86. 2 1, 423 
1951 15, 020 | 10, 962 73.0 4, 058 
1950: 
First quarter 2, 365 1, 889 79.9 476 
Second quarter 2, 510 1, 931 76.9 579 
Third quarter 2, 451 2, 388 97.4 63 
Fourth quarter 2, 949 2, 645 89.7 304 
1951: 
First quarter | 3,335 | 3,033 90. 9 | 302 
Second quarter 4,019 2, 980 74.1 1, 039 
Third quarter 3, 689 2, 496 67.7 1, 193 
Fourth quarter 3, 978 2, 452 61.6 1, 526 


! Exports, including reexports. Data cover all mer- 
chandise shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to United States 
armed forces abroad for their own use. In addition to 
commercial trade, the data include aid and relief ship- 
ments largely made under the following programs: Lend- 
Lease in the war years; UNRRA in immediate postwar 
years, and civilian supplies sent to occupied areas 
through United States armed forces beginning 1944; 
ECA program beginning April 1948, and Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program beginning July 1950. 

2 Includes an estimate of civilian supply shipments 
beginning 1944. 


Taste 2.—U. S. Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Program Shipments, July 19506- 
December 1951 Quarterly 


[Value in millions of dollars] 


a OEEC Other 
Quarter Total countries | countries 
1950: 
July-September 99. 6 91.2 8.4 
October-December - 182. 6 156. 1 26. 5 
1951: 
January-March ---_!| 243.3 214.0 29.3 
April-June. -__------ 325. 5 267.8 57.7 
July-September -- 285. 5 263. 8 21.7 
October-December - 202.5 157.6 | 44.9 


Manufactures: The manufactured ex- 
ports including semimanufactures in- 
creased by 47 percent to $10,155,000,000 
and formed 68 percent of total exports 
in 1951. Although “special category”’ 
Type-I exports * increased by 172 percent 
to $1,281,000,000, other principal com- 


1 Beginning in May 1949 the Bureau of the 
Census in the interest of national security 
stopped reporting exports of certain com- 
modities separately and began grouping them 
into “special category” classes. These classes 
were extended to cover a somewhat larger 
number of commodities in July 1949 and 
were further modified in July 1950, January 
1951, and January 1952, to the present Type-I 
and Type-II “special category.” For Type I 
published data give no detail by commodity 
or customs district of shipment or country of 
destination. For Type II published data are 
limited to the commodity total without detail 
by customs district of shipment or country 
of destination. The Type-I group includes 
certain communications equipment and elec- 
trical instruments, aircraft, firearms, am- 
munition, ordnance equipment, and other 
military equipment. Type II includes mainly 
heavy duty tires, high-grade aviation motor 
fuel, aviation and automotive lubricants, and 
radio transmitting tubes. Special-category 
data are not strictly comparable for all the 
periods shown although all possible adjust- 
ments have been made according to the list 
of “special category” commodities shown in 
the September 1950 issue of Foreign Trade 
Statistics Notes, Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 3.—J ndeves of Changes in Quantity, 
Unit Value, and Value of U. S. Exports 
and Imports 


Yearly average, year, and Quan- | Unit ‘ 
arte yeas - ‘ Value 
quarter tity value 


Total exports of United 
States merchandise: ! 


1936-38 100 100 100 
1939-41 135 102 138 
1942-44 e 269 148 399 
1945 197 167 328 
1946 ; 206 1158 325 
1947 275 188 518 
1948 214 200 428 
1949 219 186 408 
1950 193 2180 347 
1951 247 206 508 
1950: 
First quarter 181 177 32 
Second quarter 194 175 339 
Third quarter 184 180 330 
Fourth quarter__ 209 191 398 
1951: 
First quarter 223 202 449 
Second quarter 258 210 543 
Third quarter___- 243 206 500 
Fourth quarter 264 204 540 
Imports for consumption: 
1936-38 100 100 100 
1939-41 104 105 109 
1942-44 __ 97 141 136 
1945 107 156 167 
1946 113 173 196 
1947 _ . . 108 213 230 
1948 __ : 123 235 288 
1949 120 224 268 
1950 146 243 355 
1951 144 305 493 
1950: 
First quarter 137 223 304 
Second quarter 136 229 310 
Third quarter. ___ 154 248 381 
Fourth quarter 158 270 425 
1951: 
First quarter 163 295 481 
Second quarter. 147 313 459 
Third quarter 131 312 411 
Fourth quarter 136 299 406 


! Apparent price decline was due to the diminishing 
part in total trade of lend-lease exports, which had shown 
a greater price rise during the war years than non-lend- 
lease goods. In 1945, the unit value of non-lend-lease 
exports was 144 (1936-38 as 100) as compared with 167, 
the unit value of total exports as shown in this table. 

2 The decline from 1950 was due in part to sales abroad 
during the year of considerable amounts of foodstuffs 
at prices well below market quotations in the United 
States. Such exports including sales from Government- 
owned surplus and shipments on which subsidies were 
paid by the Department of Agriculture, were particularly 
large in 1950. 


modities—including machinery valued 
at $2,522,000,000, automobiles totaling 
$1,157,000,000, chemicals and related 
products totaling $977,000,000, and tex- 
tile manufactures amounting to $815,- 
000,000—showed more moderate in- 
creases of 27, 64, 38, and 58 percent, re- 
spectively. The next largest commodity 
group, petroleum products, valued at 
$701,000,000, and iron and _ steel-mill 
products at $612,000,000 increased by 177 
percent and 30 percent, respectively. 

Foodstuffs: Expansion in foodstuffs 
marked the outstanding change in the 
export trade from 1950 to 1951. Con- 
sisting primarily of grain but including 
also greatly increased amounts of lard 
and dairy products, this group rose 65 
percent to a value of $2,242,000,000 and 
formed 15 percent of total exports, a 
slightly greater part than in 1950. 
Grains and preparations showed an in- 
crease of 78 percent to a value of $1,483,- 
000,000, and less important products 
such as lard and dried beans and peas 
increased by 100 percent. 

Crude materials: After recording the 
only gain by any economic class in 1950, 
exports of crude materials continued the 
expansion in 1951, increasing 31 percent 
to $2,471,000,000. Cotton, the main item 
of the group, increased only 12 percent 
to $1,146,000,000, notwithstanding the 
rise in shipments in the final quarter of 
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the year as the new crop became avail- 
able. The quantity of cotton shipped 
within the year amounted to 5,243,000 
pales, about 11 percent less than in 1950. 
Coal increased in importance in the 
group as shipments rose 118 percent to 
$586,000, 000. Europe obtained in 1951, 
as in 1947, larger supplies of coal in the 
United States than did Canada, the 
usual main destination. Among other 
crude material exports, tobacco in- 
creased by 30 percent to $326,000,000 and 
soybeans 63 percent to $80,000,000. 


Export Destinations * 


After dropping in relative importance 
during 1950, the Eastern Hemisphere 
areas received a larger share of United 
States goods in 1951, taking roughly 55 
percent of total United States exports 
as compared with approximately 52 per- 
cent in the preceding year. The propor- 
tions of United States exports sent in 
1951 to the OEEC countries, the Far 
Eastern area, and to Africa were each 
larger thanin 1950. The Western Hem- 
isphere areas declined in relative impor- 
tance as destinations: Canada from 20 to 
18 percent and the American Republics 
from 26'% to 25 percent. 

OEEC countries: The member coun- 
tries of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation received United 
States goods valued at $4,824,000,000 
compared with $3,165,000,000 in 1950, an 
increase of 52 percent. Included in 
these totals are Mutual Security Pro- 
gram shipments valued at $903,000,000 
which had been only $247,000,000. A 
large proportion of the goods provided 
under this Program were “special cate- 
gory” exports which are reported only as 
a total for the area, as shown below. 
Among other exports to OEEC countries, 
coal, wheat, other foodstuffs, cotton, to- 
bacco, petroleum products, and chemical 
products showed marked increases, as 
shown in table 6 and by the following 
figures. 


Value in millions 
of dollars 


Commodity group 1949 1950 1941 
OEEC total ! 4,076 3,165 4,824 
“Special category” ex- 
ports 191 348 998 
Excluding ‘“‘special cate- 
gory”’ 3,885 2,817 3,826 
Foodstuffs 1, 251 596 915 
Cotton, unmanufactured 595 531 603 
Machinery 2 516 493 461 
Coal and related fuels 86 8 280 
Tobacco and manufactures 201 199 263 
Chemicals and related products ? 178 138 209 
Petroleum and products ?_- 115 84 170 
Other exports 2 943 768 925 
Quantity Value 
Principal con modities 1950 1951 1950 1951 
Wheat, total mil. bu 137 228 261 465 
Germany do 39 72 77 144 
United Kingdom__do 17 43 32 89 
Greece do 13 23 25 45 
Corn, total mil. bu 66 72 104 135 
United Kingdom__do 13 24 20 45 
France do 13 i) 20 18 
Lard, total mil. Ib 204 347 26 69 
United Kingdom__do 27 232 5 47 
Dairy products, total 12 34 
United Kingdom 5 27 


'Includes reexports which are not included in com- 
modity figures. 

? Excludes commodities classed as ‘‘special category.’’ 
(See footnote 1, p. 4.) 





*“Special category” exports are excluded 
from the commodity data reported here. 
See footnote 1, p. 4. 
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Quantity Value 


Principal commodities—Con. 1950 1951 1950 1951 
Cotton, unmfd. total 


thous. bales 3,033 2,743 531 603 
Italy do 578 524 103 126 
Germany - - do 671 489 115 112 
France do 625 461 110 100 
United Kingdom__do 593 532 101 100 
Machinery, 2 total_- : 493 461 
France 106 101 
Italy. Te 82 92 
United Kingdom “ 66 75 
Belgium ¢ ‘ 50 36 
Coal and coke, total 
mil. s. tons. 8 30.0 s 280 
Germany - - do (X) 6.0 (X) 57 
France do l 5.6 1 54 
Italy do J 5.1 1 46 
Netherlands do (X) 3.9 (X) 34 
Tobacco, unmfd., total 
mil. lb 367 408 188 248 
United Kingdom__do 133 223 84 147 
Germany - - do _- 82 48 33 27 
Chemicals and products, 
total 2 ia 138 209 
United Kingdom. - : 33 50 
France : x 16 31 
Italy - -- 4 : = 25 26 
Belgium sa lad . ‘. 14 23 
Switzerland - _-. ET Se» 11 21 
Motor fuel, total 2 
mil. bbl 2.1 7.8 s 37 
United Kingdom__do 1.4 5. 2 5 24 


The Western European countries— 
Finland, Spain, and Yugoslavia—which 
are not a part of the OEEC group re- 
ceived United States exports amounting 
to $264,000,000 in 1951 or 2% times the 
value for 1950. Principal commodities 
shipped in increased amounts, and the 
destinations were as follows: 


Value in millions 


of dollars 
1949 1960 1951 
Total ! 94.7 104.2 264.4 
Commodity group 
Foodstuffs 16.5 13.3 99.8 
Grains and preparations -_. —, 3.4 240.4 
Cotton, unmanufactured 24.0 20.3 65.0 
Machinery # 19.7 32.2 21.8 
Coal and related products (X) 5 8.5 
Other 3 34.5 37.9 69.3 
Quantity Value 
Principal Commodities 1950 19651 1950 1951 
Foodstuffs: 

Wheat, total____mil. bu st 7.3 2.1 16.0 
Spain .do ot 5.4 21 11.0 
Finland do ae 2.4 

Soybean oil, total 

mil. Ib 22 123 4.3 29.8 
Spain do 22 107 4.3 26.7 

Lard, total do.... 17.5 85.2 2.7 15.8 
Yugoslavia do 17.5 85.2 27 Tes 

Corn, total mil. bu_. .4 5.9 42 
Yugoslavia do 4.6 8.8 

Cotton, unmfd., total 
thous. bales_. 107 296 20.3 65.0 
Spain — 69 178 13.2 39.2 
Yugoslavia do 38 104 71 2S 
Machinery, ! 3 total _ - ia 32.2 21.8 

Spain 6.3 8.3 

Yugoslavia ; ‘ 14.7 6.9 

Finland i : 11.3 6.6 

Coal and coke, total 
thous. s. ton 59 568 5 8. £ 

Finland — eS 342 4 4.6 

Yugoslavia ‘ do ll 132 1 2.3 

Spain do_. a 15 


1 Includes reexports which are not included in com- 
modity data. 

2 Includes barley, oats, wheat flour, and corn meal in 
addition to commodities shown below. 


3 Excludes commodities classed ‘special category.’’ 


(See footnote 1, p. 4). 
X Less than unit indicated. 


Soviet Bloc: Shipments to the 10 
countries in the Soviet Bloc dropped to 
less than $3,000,000 from $27,000,000 in 
1950. Only nonstrategic commodities 
were exported. Main destinations in 
1951 were Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, and Rumania. Data on the com- 
modity trade with individual Soviet 
countries are available on request in 
Business Information Service bulletins. 

Far East: Exports to the Far East, 
comprising Southern, Southeastern, and 


Eastern Asia, and Australia and New 
Zealand, increased by about 56 percent 
from $1,361,000,000 to $2,127,000,000. 
There were extremely marked gains in 
shipments to a number of countries—76 
percent to Australia, 106 percent to In- 
donesia, 118 percent to India, 120 percent 
to New Zealand, and 193 percent to Brit- 
ish Malaya—from the relatively low to- 
tals of the preceding year. Moreover, 
exports to Japan, the usual leading mar- 
ket of the area, increased by 43 percent. 
to the highest figure of the postwar 
years. Exports to the Republic of the 
Philippines, though increasing by 49 per- 
cent did not attain so high a value as in 
the years 1947, 1948, and 1949. On the 
other hand, exports to China which had 
been almost halved in 1950 dropped off 
completely in 1951, as controls over ship- 
ments to that country tightened. Ex- 
ports to Hong Kong declined by 72 
percent. 

Principal commodities accounting for 
much of the rise in value of exports to 
the Far East included the grains, ma- 
chinery, textile fabrics, and petroleum 
products. 

Leading exports to the Far East were 
as follows: 

Value in millions 


of dollars 
Commodity group 1949 1950 19651 
Total, excl. “special cate- 
gory” !__. 1,824 1,361 2,126 
Foodstuffs 427 205 525 
Grains and preparations ___- 314 137 409 
Machinery and vehicles ? 378 234 352 
Cotton, unmanufactured - ae 145 370 343 
Textile manufactures 181 107 226 
Chemicals and related products 2. 178 137 141 
Petroleum and products 2__ _- 49 28 ot 
Metals and manufactures --- 146 77 oF 
Other exports 2_ __ ; : ‘ 320 203 352 
Quantity Value 


Principal commodities 1950 1951 1950 19651 
Foodstuffs: 


Wheat, total____mil. bu_ 35 128 77 279 
India - 60.4. 3 M4 6 177 
Japan do 31 42 71 97 

sake. total do... 9 29 11 44 
Japan do___. s 25 11 38 

Grain sorghum, total 

mil. bu_ 18 20 22 28 
India_ - ‘ do___. 18 20 22 27 
Machinery and vehicles: 

Machinery, total 2 Se : 176 243 
Australia hie = ; 37 60 
India____-- nee eat 40 42 

Philippines, Rep. of_- eae Se? 30 36 
Indonesia... ......... ental ace ll 20 
Japan. ’ pia raed 8 17 

Automobiles, parts and 

accessories, total 2... ..... __. 52 103 
Indonesia. baie sphes Seg 3 25 
ee eee At Fes 12 18 
Philippines, —_ of oe te Ae 10 14 

Australia_____. = ie. aguas 9 13 
POS oo teks” sack. weno 4 9 

Cotton, unmfd., total — 
mil. bales_- 1.9 1.6 370 343 

Japan. ‘ - “ab 1.3 9 219 182 

po RR 4 .6 74 127 

Textile manufactures, total. stent Ys cheakadiale 107 226 

Philippines, Rep. of..... -._-- 41 a4 

Indonesia - - - ___- ‘ Cae . 29 47 

Japan _- nkedr phan kasd | ake’ 8 30 

eee aesgelt Mil taed:: vic Ri 6 ll 

ESSE AOS AS IE at (X) 5 

Chemicals and products, 

total 2__ ; es 137 141 
Philippines, Rep. Eppes La 27 42 
Japan ___ Be Sa Saige coher 24 25 
India- - a tN es 20 22 
Indonesia - - . Sk wis: cocci Segoe 5 ll 
Australia__-__._.-- ; ot ae 5 9 
Hong Kong_-- me ae 29 3 

Iron and steel, total — 
thous. s. ton_- : Ron 46 OA 
Australia. _ - mae 95 102 15 19 
Philippines, Rep. of 
thous. s. ton... 70 50 ll 9 
NE ee 34 26 5 6 
Indonesia. GO... 13 23 3 5 
Petroleum and _———" 

total ?___ ; 28 9+ 

PU OR re mula alias oes 3 29 


1 Includes reexports : whi are not included in com- 
modity data. 

2? Excludes items classed as “‘special category.” (See 
footnote 1, p. 4.) 

X Less than unit indicated. 
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Quantity Value 


Principal commodities—Con. 1950 1951 1950 1951 
Petroleum and products— 


Continued 
Australia 4 20 
India. 6 16 
Philippines, Rep. of 3 y 
New Zealand. 2 6 
Soybeans, total... mil. Ib 317 781 14 45 
Japan - do 283 706 12 40 


Africa: Exports to Africa increased 66 
percent over 1950 to $581,000,000, a rela- 
tively large value for the trade although 
it had been larger in 1947, 1948, and 1949. 
Machinery, textile manufactures, auto- 
mobiles, grains and petroleum products, 
all showing increases from 1950, were 
principal exports in 1951. Total exports 
of these commodities to Africa and prin- 
cipal countries of destination therein 
were as follows: 

Millions of dollars 


1949 1950 1951 


Total excl. “special category”! 590.5 349.4 580.9 
Machinery, total ? 187.7 114.1 136.8 
Union of South Africa 83.4 35.8 53. 2 
Belgian Congo 14.3 118 16.8 
Egypt i 14.4 7.9 10.7 
French Morocco 10.5 10.3 9.7 
Textile manufactures, total 61.8 27.4 RS. 4 
Union of South Africa . 40.1 12.9 64.2 
Belgian Congo : 7.4 5.9 10.7 
Automobiles, parts, and accesso- 
ries, total 2 78.1 45.4 83.3 
Union of South Africa 38.6 15.5 28. 6 
Belgian Congo 10.3 8.9 15.9 
Egypt , 10.2 6.3 13.9 
Grains and preparations, total 17.6 14.6 41.9 
Egypt 6.1 1.3 24.3 
Algeria. 5.5 
Petroleum and products, total 2 23.0 15.8 3.1 
Union of South Africa 7.2 6.2 13.9 
Egypt 2.0 1.5 9.0 
Chemicals and products, total 2 21.5 16.5 28.3 
Union of South Africa 12.1 7.9 13.6 
Iron and steel products, total as FT 21.1 
Union of South Africa 26.2 9.5 14. 6 
Tobaceo and manufactures : 19. 1 15.3 Ki 


‘ Ineludes reexports which are not included in com- 
modity figures. 
Excludes commodities classed as ‘“‘special category.’’ 
(See footnote 1, p. 4.) 


Near East: Exports to the Near East- 
ern Area (Western Asia) valued at $296.,- 
000,000 were 36 percent larger than in 
1950 but not as large as in the year 1949. 
Leading exports to these countries (ex- 
cluding Turkey) were as follows: 


Millions of dollars 


Total excl. “special cate- 1949 1950 19651 
gory’’! 337.5 218.1 206. 4 
Machinery, total ? 88.3 53.3 62.4 
Israel 21.4 22.4 28.3 
Saudi Arabia 20.1 7.4 13.5 
Tran 16.5 10.4 4.6 
[ron and steel-mill products, total 47.7 37.5 40.7 
Iraq s 4.8 17.6 
Israel 8.6 13.1 11.8 
Saudi Arabia 19.3 9.2 6.4 

Automobiles, parts and accesso- 

ries, total ? §7.7 27.3 39.3 
Saudi Arabia 16.7 4.5 10.9 
Iran 13.3 7.1 6.8 
Syria 1.0 2.0 6.0 
Israel 12.3 8.1 6.0 
Textile manufactures, total 61.2 17.3 33. 1 
Iran 29.6 5.0 11.7 
Syria 9 2.8 6.2 
Israel 5.3 2.7 4.0 

Lebanon 7.9 3.5 3. 
Grains and preparations, total 7.2 10.8 28.6 
Israel 2.9 8.3 15.2 
Lebanon (X) , 8.4 
Saudi Arabia 2.0 2.2 3.2 


' Includes reexports which are not included in com- 
modity figures. 

? Excludes commodities classed as ‘‘special category.” 
See footnote 1, p. 4.) 

X Less than unit indicated. 


Canada Including Newfoundland: Ex- 
ports to Canada rose to $2,693,000,000, 
a figure 32 percent larger than in 1950 
and 27 percent greater than in 1947, the 
previous high year. In contrast with’ 
declines to other areas, the Canadian 
trade in 1950 had shown a small increase 
in value. Among the leading commod- 


6 


TABLE 4. 


Merchandise Trade by Economic Classes: Value and Percentage Distribution 
! { t 


{Value in millions of dollars] 


mn Crude 
Total - 
. materials tures 


Yearly average, year, 
and quarter ; — 


Value | Percent) Value 


Exports of United States mer- 
chandise 


1936-38 ‘ 2, 925 100 669 
1947 __ 15, 160 100 1, 601 
1948 7 12, 532 100 1, 488 
1949__ : 11, 936 100 | 1,780 
1950 10, 142 | 100 1, 886 
1951 ligase 14, 868 100 2, 471 
1950: 
First quarter 2, 338 100 430 
Second quarter 2,477 100 506 
Third quarter - 2, 416 100 425 | 
Fourth quarter 2,911 100 525 
1951: 
First quarter 3, 286 100 | 493 
Second quarter 3, 973 100 581 
Third quarter 3, 658 100 488 
Fourth quarter 3,950 | 100 909 | 
Imports for consumption: 
1936 -38 2, 461 100 760 
1947 5, 666 100 1, 766 
1948 7, 092 100 2, 147 
1949 6, 592 100 1, 854 
1950 8, 743 100 2, 465 
1951 10, 813 100 3, 364 
1950: 
First quarter 1, 873 100 536 
Second quarter 1, 908 100 516 
Third quarter 2, 346 100 632 
Fourth quarter 2, 616 100 782 
1951: 
First quarter 2, 961 100 923 
Second quarter 2, 826 100 935 
Third quarter 2, 526 100 819 
Fourth quarter 2, 500 100 687 


ities exported to Canada in 1951, ma- 
chinery, textile fibers and manufactures, 
automobiles, iron and steel, and chemical 
products accounted for about two-thirds 
of the total increase in value from 1950. 
Machinery items, representing by far the 
leading export group made up approx- 
imately one-fourth of the total trade. As 
compared with an increase of about 45 
percent in machinery exports, heavy 
steel, textile fibers and manufactures, 
and automobiles showed gains of 53, 44, 
and 42 percent, respectively. Foodstuffs 
and chemical products showed more 
moderate increases, whereas coal re- 
mained at approximately the same level 
and petroleum products recorded a slight 
drop. Leading exports to Canada were 
as follows: 


Value in millions 
of dollars 


Commodity group 1949 1950 1951 
Total incl. “‘special cate- 
gory”’ | 1,959 2,039 2,693 
Total excl. “special cate- 
gory”’! , 1,919 1,996 2,588 
Machinery 2 . 471 436 633 
Coal and related products. - 190 253 256 
Automobiles, parts and acces- 
sories 2 io 137 164 233 
Iron and steel-mill products it 147 124 190 
Textile fibers and manufactures 123 131 189 
Foodstuffs 134 139 162 
Chemicals and related products. 106 120 155 
Petroleum and products 159 159 150 
Other exports , 452 470 620 
Quantity Value 
Principal Commodities 1950 1951 1950 1951 
Machinery: 
Electrical ? 3 a es 75 121 
Industrial 2 F 204 319 
Tractors ? ; 89 104 
Coal: 
Anthracite _mil. s. ton 3.8 3.5 61 61 
Bituminous.....do.._.. 23.0 22.8 184 183 
Automobile parts for as- 
ae See 106 133 
Passenger automobiles 
thous. - 3.7 13.6 7 27 
Motor trucks, busses, etc. 
thous. - 2.3 4.1 7 14 
Iron and steel-mill products 
thous. s. ton 979 1,339 124 190 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
thous. bales 362. 409 64 8S 


. Semimanufac- Finished 
ods s 
Foodstuffs manufactures 


Percent, Value | Percent) Value | Percent; Value | Percent 





22.9 306 10. 5 519 17.7 1, 431 48.9 
10. 6 3, 106 20.5 1, 783 11.8 8, 670 57.2 
11.9 2, 57% 20. 6 1, 370 10.9 7, 094 56.6 
14.9 2, 227 18.7 1, 356 11.4 6, 573 55. | 
18. 6 1, 362 13.4 1,121 11.1 », 773 56.9 
16. 6 2, 242 15.1 1, 663 11.2 8, 492 57.1 
18. 4 327 0 256 10.9 1, 324 56. 6 
20.4 326 2 271 10.9 1,373 5. 4 
17.6 327 13.5 272 11.3 1, 392 7. 6 
18.0 382 13. 1 322 11.1 1, 683 7.8 
15.0 509 15.5 346 10.5 1, 938 59.0 
4.6 665 16.7 431 10.8 2, 296 57.8 
3.3 546 14.9 450 12.3 2,174 59. 4 
23.0 521 13. 2 436 11.0 2, 084 52.8 
30.9 720 29.3 503 20.4 478 19.4 
31. 2 1, 672 29. 5 1, 245 22.0 USS 17.3 
30.3 2, 003 28. 2 1, 633 23.0 1,310 18.5 
28. 1 2, 074 31.5 1, 418 21.5 1, 246 18.9 
28, 2 2, 648 30.3 2, 126 24.3 1, 504 17.2 
31.1 3, O84 28. 5 2, 455 22.7 1, 909 17.7 
28. 6 608 32. 5 417 22.3 312 16.7 
27.0 560 29. 4 481 25. 2 352 18.4 
26.9 792 33. 8 545 23. 2 378 16.1 
29. 9 68S 26. 3 683 26. 1 462 17.7 
31.2 900 30.4 669 22. 6 469 15.8 
33. 1 752 26. 6 654 23. 1 485 17.2 
32.4 660 26.1 73 22. 7 473 18.7 
27.5 772 39.9 559 22. 4 482 19.3 
Quantity Value 
Principal commodities—Con. 1950 1951 1950 = 1951 
Cotton cloth, duck and tire 
fabric mil. sq. yd 147 143 24 29 
Fruits and preparations 46} 56 
Grains and preparations 47 35 
Vegetables and _ prepara- 
tions __ _- : 21 27 
Chemical specialties 2 40) 54 
Industrial chemicals 25 35 
Crude petroleum 
mil. bbl 31 21 91 61 


1 Includes reexports which are not included in com, 
modity figures. 

2 Excludes commedities classed as “special category,” 
See footnote 1, p. 4. 


Latin America: The American Repub- 
lics were destinations for United States 
exports valued at $3,744,000,000 which 
was 38 percent above 1950. In trade 
with individual countries, percentages of 
increase ranged roughly from more than 
100 percent to Brazil, Chile, and Uru- 
guay, 60 percent to Argentina and Peru, 
40 percent to Mexico, 20 percent to Cuba 
and Venezuela, to no change to Colom- 
bia. There resulted the following shifts 
in the rank of leading markets. Mexico 
after rising from second in importance 
in 1949 to first place in 1950 remained 
the largest market in 1951. Brazil ad- 
vanced to second place from fourth, 
Cuba dropped to third from second in 
importance, and Venezuela fell to fourth 
from third in 1950 and from the leading 
destination in 1949. 

Leading commodities in the Latin 
American trade included machinery, 
automobiles, chemical products, textile 
manufactures, iron and steel, and grain 
and their products. Increases in these 
exports to the area varied from less than 
15 percent for the textile manufactures 
to roughly 30 percent for grain, 40 per- 
cent for machinery, 50 percent for iron 
and steel and 75 percent for automobiles. 
Among the less important items in the 
trade, paper, lard, coal, and unmanu- 
factured cotton showed large increases 
also. 
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Leading exports to the Latin American 
Republics were as follows: 


Values in millions of 


dollars 
Commodity Group 1949 1950 1961 
Total including “special 
category”’ ! 2,721 2,720 3,744 
Total excluding ‘‘special 
category”! 2,630 2,627 3,609 
Machinery ? 688 643 910 
Automobiles, parts and acces- 
sories ? 269 339 593 
Chemicals and related products ? 215 = 65 399 
Textile manufactures 187 205 229 
Iron and steel-mill products 233 143 213 
Grains and preparations 143 162 210 
Petroleum and products 76 81 108 
Other exports 2 819 822 947 
Quantity Value 
Principal Commodities 1950 1951 1950 1951 
Machinery: 
Electrical ? 166 235 
Industrial 2 337 479 
Agricultural and trac- 
tors ? 9y 146 
Automobiles (new): 
Motor trucks, busses 
and chassis ? (thous.) 86 137 148 249 
Passenger cars (thous 61 115 95 184 
Chemical products 
Medicinal and _ phar- 
maceutical prepara- 
tions 106 142 
Chemical specialties ° 66 109 
Textile manufactures: 
Cotton cloth, duck and 
tire fabric (mil. sq 
yd.) 194 189 58 65 
Synthetic fibers and 
mifrs 75 75 
Iron and steel-mill prod- 
ucts: 
Excluding scrap (thous 
s. ton) 839 1,109 139 208 
Grains: 
Wheat (mil. bu 27 37 51 80 
Rice (mil. Ib.) 704 598 61 57 


(See footnotes 1 and 2, p. 6 


Composition of Imports 


Changes in the economic class distri- 
bution in 1951 reflect primarily differen- 
tials in the degree of price rise. The 
unit value indexes show the following 
advances from 1950—crude materials, 46 
percent; semimanufactures, 27 percent; 
finished manufactures, 17 percent; and 
foodstuffs, about 10 percent. Only 
foodstuffs and finished manufactures 
registered any increase in quantity. 

The values of each economic class of 
imports and its relative importance in 
the trade is shown in table 4; leading 
commodities in each class, in table 7; 
and leading groups of imports by area 
of origin, in table 8. 

Crude Materials: Crude materials, 
which over many years have been the 
predominant import group, made up 31 
percent of total imports, the largest 
proportion since 1947. Totaling $3,364,- 
000,000, or 36 percent more than in 1950, 
they rose higher in value than foodstuffs, 
which had been temporarily in first 
place in the two preceding years. The 
increase in value in 1951 was attributed 
to higher commodity prices, quantity 
actually declined 7 percent. Advances 
in unit value of two leading imports— 
crude rubber and raw wool—both of 
which decreased in quantity, amounted 
to 93 percent and 116 percent, respec- 
tively, and the resultant increase in 
value accounted for more than two- 
thirds of the increase in value of the 
group. In quantity, imports of rubber 
declined by 9 percent, and of wool (for 
consumption) by 23 percent. Most 
other principal crude materials showed 
Only moderate fluctuations either in 


quantity or value, from 1950 totals 
(table 7). 


April 28, 1952 


TABLE 5.—U. 8S. Exports of Leading Cammodities by Economic Class’ 


[Value in millions of dollars. 


Commodities in each class are listed in order of value in 1951. 


Class totals are shown in 


table 4.] 
Quantity Value 
Commodity — 7 cnn one ear moses 
1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 1951 
Crude materials: | 

Cotton, unmanufactured thous. bales__| 5,373 | 5,899 | 5,243 874/ 1,024 1, 146 

Coal See ..thous. s. tons__| 32,785 | 29,360 | 62,685 | 297 269 | 586 

Tobacco, unmanufactured mil. pounds. 498 478 | 522 | 252 | 251 | 326 

Crude petroleum .thous. bbl 33,068 | 34,824 | 28, 603 | 98 | 103 82 

Soybeans. - mil. pounds_.| 1,402 | 1,147 | 1,476 | 62 | 49 | 80 

Foodstuffs: 

Grains and preparations - 2 . 1, 457 834 1, 483 
Wheat, including flour .-mil. bu 416 | 252} 476] 1,002/ 489 997 
Corn . .do 134 | 96 | 100 | 209 | 152 190 

Fruits and vegetables s : Y wi abe. 189 171 201 
Fruits __- e $5 101 111 117 

Meats and edible animal fats mil. pounds__| 799 610 868 | 144 107 195 
Lard__- _.do 614 | 466 689 89 | 62 132 

Dairy products and eggs cs 200 103 153 
Dairy products __ wx : 174 87 121 

Manufactwies, including semimanufactures: 

Machinery 23 : L 2,311 1, 985 2, 522 
Electrical apparatus 4 437 396 552 
Industrial machinery 5 1,322 | 1,106 1, 363 

Construction machinery : 221 | 187 259 
Engines, turbines, and parts 199 | 156 197 
Mining machinery Es 188 | 143 196 
Machine tools 5. 77 | 70 73 
Other metal-working machinery _- 119 | 133 119 
Agricultural implements 128 109 141 
Tractors, parts, and accessories ® diel 295 | 245 310 
Tracklaying tractors under 95 drawbar horsepower, | 
new _.number__| 16,207 | 13,897 | 15,005 | 74 66 72 
Wheel tractors, new do___.| 99,279 | 76,121 | 86,908 | 133 | 103 131 

Automobiles, parts, and accessories 7 § 5 se aoe ou 730 703 1, 157 
Motor trucks and busses, new * thous 135 | 131 217 229 | 217 387 
Passenger automobiles, new do 140 121 217 206 | 180 | 340 

Chemicals and related products 3 : 736 | 708 977 
Medical and pharmaceutical preparations 198 | 211 281 
Chemical specialties 4_ __ 161 | 179 | 72 
Indust1 ial chemicals 5___ 117 | 96 17 

Textiles and textile manufactures ® é S MW s ; : 656 516 815 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric mil. sq. yd 880 559 802 224 | 149 | 265 
Woven fabrics of synthetic fiber ! ; do... 251 180 203 120 85 107 

Iron and steel-mill products: 

Total, including scrap. thous. s. tons 5, 337 3, 291 3, 744 732 472 612 
Total, excluding scrap 5, 039 3,074 3, 500 725 466 602 

Petroleum products ; s monk aa 463 397 701 
Motor fuel and gasoline thous. bbl 28,410 | 16,908 | 30,113 146 90 168 
Lubricating oils _. 12,318 | 13,616 | 16,591 169 174 265 

Advanced manufactures of iron and steel APY ES? aie o% ‘ 184 150 196 

Paper and manufactures 94 90 | 179 

Rubber manufactures ARO SER it 106 81 129 

Vegetable oils, expressed mil. pounds 328 448 489 44 | 61 90 

Merchant vessels _ number 436 300 243 173 118 30 

“Special category” items, type I ! os sé BAe 349 471 1, 281 


! See footnote 1 on p. 4. 


2 Includes electrical apparatus, industrial machinery, office appliances, printing machinery, and agricultural imple- 


ments and tractors. 


> Data exclude “‘special category’’ type-I exports as indicated in notes 4, 5, 6. 


4 Data exclude “‘special category”’’ type-I items. 


5 Data exclude “‘special category”’ type-I exports beginning July 1, 1950. 
6 Data exclude tracklaying tractors, 95 drawbar horsepower and over. 


7 Excludes service equipment. 


* Data exclude “special category”’ type-I exports beginning July 1, 1949. 
’ Includes finished products and yarns and other semimanufactures. 


10 Excludes pile fabrics and upholstery and drapery fabrics. 


Finished Manufactures: Next to crude 
materials, the smaller group of finished 
manufactures recorded the largest per- 
centage gain in 1951. Amounting to 
$1,909,000,000, manufactured goods in- 
creased about 8 percent in quantity 
and 27 percent in value from 1950. 
They formed 18 percent of total im- 
ports. Among manufactured commodi- 
ties, steel-mill manufactures (especially 
structural shapes and pipe) and various 
items of machinery were imported in 
unusually large volume in 1951. These 
items usually unimportant in the import 
trade, accounted for more than one- 
third of the value increase. The usual 
leading items of newsprint, burlaps, and 
fabrics of cotton, wool, and linen, also 
showed considerable rise in value al- 
though recording only small changes in 
quantity from 1950. 

Semimanufactures: Imports of semi- 
manufactured products, which together 
with crude materials usually comprise 
more than half of total imports, were 
valued at $2,455,000,000. They showed 
an increase of only 16 percent from 1950 
and comprised 23 percent of total im- 


ports, a smaller part than in the pre- 
ceding year. In terms of quantity this 
group showed a decline of 9 percent. A 
few commodities of the group, such as 
semimanufactured steel, wool tops, ben- 
zol, alcohol, and fertilizer materials in- 
creased substantially in both quantity 
and value, but other important imports, 
including wood pulp and copper, de- 
creased in quantity though rising in 
value. Still other commodities, espe- 
cially lead, tin, and sawmill products 
declined in both quantity and value. 
Foodstuffs: The foodstuff group val- 
ued at $3,084,000,000 comprised approxi- 
mately 28 percent of total imports. 
Foodstuffs imports were about 4 percent 
larged in quantity and 16 percent larger 
in value than in 1950. After a rise of 
roughly 20 percent in 1950 in the index 
of unit value of foodstuffs, there was a 
further advance of about 10 percent in 
1951. Increases of 10 percent and 45 
percent in quantity and 25 percent and 
66 percent in value, respectively, in im- 
ports of coffee and meats accounted 
mainly for the larger group total. Other 
(Continued on p. 26) 
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Italian Hardware Producer 


Seeks United States Capital 


An Italian manufacturer of hardware 
items wishes to interest an American firm 
in investing $400,000 in the business as a 
loan, for which plant and equipment would 
be offered as collateral; or alternatively, en- 
tering into a partnership arrangement, 
whereby stock in the Italian company would 
be offered in return for the capital invest- 
ment. 

The company reportedly manufactures 
nuts, bolts, screws (wood and metal), rivets, 
hooks, eyes, shoe nails, wire nails, and simi- 
lar items, for which it claims to have a ready 
market. The firm claims also to have exclu- 
sive right of manufacture in Italy and a 
number of other European countries under 
certain important United States patents; as 
well as to be the owner of patents covering 
items which it has developed. It states, 
however, that full capacity is not utilized 
owing to lack of capital, which has served 
to prevent expanded production and reduc- 
tion of costs. 

Interested parties are invited to correspond 
with Dott. Vittorio Cobianchi, President, 
Societaé Industriale Commerciale Metallurgica 
(8. I. C. M. E.), Via Brera 16, Milan, Italy. 


New Hotels Planned 
For Tanganyika 


Tanganyika’s Department of Lands and 
Surveys will accept applications from firms 
and organizations who might be interested 
in erecting first-class hotels in certain urban 
centers in Tanganyika, specifically, Dar es 
Salaam, Tanga, Mwanza, and Morogoro. 
Details concerning the project are summar- 
ized in the following table: 


Prospective Hotel Areas in Tanganyika 
[Values in pounds sterling] 


~s 


years 
cove: | 


area of | 


plot in acres 
of 


Township 


Rent for first 
years 

Rent after third 
year 
nant 


Approx. 

| Term 
Premium 
Building 





| 
| 
' 


Dar es Salaam_| 5.5 i] 288 865 4,325 | 200, 000 
ER. « cnneas 3 | 99 |' 131 | 393 |2,065 | 60,000 
Mwanza.......| 1.99 99 31 | 93 | 1465 | 40,000 
Morogoro(a). {17.5 | 99| 27 80 | 400 | 60,000 
Morogoro (b) ..| 6 i; 99) 71 213 |1; 065 | 60, 000 


| 
| | ' 





Additional premium covering existing building 
£1,500 

Source: Department of Lands and Surveys, Tan- 
ganyika. 


A spokesman for the Tanganyika Govern- 
ment states that the need for first-class 
hotels in each of these towns has been recog- 
nized for some time. The sites are being 
advertised together in the event interested 
firms are in a position to build hotels in three 
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or four places. There will be no restrictions 
on number of rooms and floors, provided 
normal planning requirements are met. 

Applicants are requested to provide the 
following information: (1) Nature and type 
of buildings which would be erected, and 
period required to complete construction; 
(2) full details of previous experience in 
management or control of hotels and/or 
restaurants; and (3) details of capital re- 
sources. These data, which will be held in 
confidence by the Tanganyika Government, 
should be submitted to the Land Officer, 
Department of Lands and Surveys, Dar es 
Salaam, Tanganyika, on or before May 31, 
1952. 


a 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Terminal Building Planned 
For Dar es Salaam Airport 


Bids will be invited in the near future for 
the construction of a terminal and related 
buildings at the new airport at Dar es Sa- 
laam, according to a recent announcement 
by the Government of Tanganyika. In mak- 
ing the announcement, the Government em- 
phasized that time allowed for completion 
of the terminal building would be short; all 
buildings to be completed within a year from 
the date of awarding the contract; conse- 
quently the work would require careful pro- 
gramming and speedy execution. 





on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Advertising Materials: 50. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 39. 
Ammunition: 76. 

Automotive Accessories: 52, 60, 69. 
Building Materials: 49. 

Cement: 47. 

Chemicals: 7, 48, 77. 

Clothing and Accessories: 13, 30, 68. 
Dairy Products: 19. 


45, 66. 
Electrical Equipment: 17, 21. 
Foodstuffs: 19, 29, 33, 73, 77. 
Furs: 44. 
Hardware: 12, 42, 63, 67. 
Household Items: 17, 43. 
Interior Decorating: 75. 
Licensing Opportunities: 1 through 27. 
Livestock: 71. 
Lumber: 64. 
Machinery and Accessories: 
Agricultural: 72. 


35, 36, 40, 58, 77. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions is available from the 
Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 22, 32, 38, 


Industrial: 1, 2, 7, 8, 11, 18, 20, 23, 25, 


Marine Equipment: 21. 

Mechanical Devices: 4,9, 10, 57. 

Metal Products: 24, 43. 

Minerals: 65. 

Optical Goods: 68. 

Paints and Varnishes: 5. 

Paper and Paper Products: 77. 

Processes: 15, 16, 24, 26, 27. 

Rubber Goods: 59. 

Scientific Apparatus and Instruments: 6, 
54, 56. 

Seeds: 3, 14. 

Shipping: 70. 

Sizings: 27. 

Skins: 34. 

Stationers’ Articles: 50, 51, 61. 

Technical Information: 75, 76. 

Textiles: 28, 34, 53, 77. 

Toys: 31. 

Wire and Wire Goods: 37, 55, 74. 

Wooden Products: 41. 

Wool; 34. 
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Contractors wishing to submit bids are 
asked to communicate with the Consulting 
Engineers, Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners, 
P. O. Box 2020, Nairobi, Kenya, British East 
Africa, giving full details of organization, 
construction capacity, financial capacity, ex- 
perience, and recent buildings erected. 


Port Construction 
Planned in Istanbul 


The Railway and Harbor Construction De- 
partment, Turkish Ministry of Public Works, 
has issued a public notice of intent to es- 
tablish a list of bidders qualified to submit 
tenders for the construction of the Salipazar 
quay and warehouses in Istanbul. Specifi- 
cally, the project calls for construction of a 
quay 310 meters long with a water depth 
of 10.5 meters, built on concrete piles and 
having a 12.8 meter-wide reinforced-concrete 
superstructure; together with two 16,000 
square meter, two-story, reinforced-concrete 
warehouses also built on concrete piles. 

Firms wishing to be considered for inclu- 
sion on the list of bidders should apply to 
Tirkiye Cumhuriyeti, Bayindirlik Bakanligi, 
Demiryollari ve Limanlar Insaat Reisligi, 
Ankara, Turkey, prior to May 15, 1952, sub- 
mitting the following documentation: (1) 
Names of Official or private organizations to 
which they are now under contract, together 
with nature, price, and termination dates of 
such contracts; (2) amount of capital or 
credit which they can assign to the work, 
excluding amount assigned to the works in 
which they may already be engaged, to- 
gether with a financial letter of reference 
from a bank; (3) completed works similar 
to the project, including location, contract 
prices, description, and completion dates, 
and documents attesting to the successful 
completion of such works; (4) kind, type, 
quality, and quantity of the machinery and 
equipment which they possess and can as- 
sign to the work, and present location of 
such machinery and equipment. 

Applications will be reviewed by the Min- 
istry of Public Works within 15 days after 
May 15, at which time additional informa- 
tion and explanation will be requested from 
applicants, if needed, and certificates of qual- 
ification issued. It is understood that only 
firms having this certificate will be per- 
mitted to bid; and that the Ministry is not 
obligated to consider applications received 
after the May 15 deadline, nor will the date 
of tender be postponed because of late appli- 
cations. 


New Deadline for UTE’s 
Western Power Circuit 
Equipment 


The Administracién General de las Usinas 
Eléctricas y los Teléfonos del Estado (UTE) 
of Uruguay has announced the extension 
until July 15, 1952, of the period in which 
bids will be accepted for the supply of elec- 
trical equipment for the Montevideo-Mer- 
cedes section of the western power circuit 
(see earlier announcement of this procure- 
ment in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, of April 
7, 1952). 

A set of the specifications is now available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


British Board of Trade 
Will Aid U. S. Visitors 


United States businessmen planning buy- 
ing trips to England are invited to make 
use of the services of the British Board of 
Trade in London in making suitable con- 
nections. Specificially, the Board of Trade 
Offers to put visiting buyers and business- 
men in touch with organizations and firms 
in England best able to assist them, as well 
as arrange appointments for buyers, if that 
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service is requested. In addition, the Board 
can provide details about new products 
available for export. 

Businessmen wishing to avail themselves 
of this service are requested to give the 
Board advance notice of their arrival in Eng- 
land, indicating type of goods in which they 
are interested, date of arrival, duration of 
visit, and address in England. These details 
may be sent direct to the Commercial Re- 
lations & Exports Department, Board of 
Trade, Horse Guards Avenue, Whitehall, Lon- 
don, S. W. 1, England (telephone: Trafalgar 
8855); or forwarded to the nearest British 
Consulate in the United States for trans- 
mittal to the Board of Trade. 


Equipment for 
Thai State Railways 


Bids are invited until May 16, 1952, by the 
Railway Administration, State Railways of 
Thailand, for a supply of the following: 

1. Ten sets of train speed recording appa- 
ratus for installation at station, complete 
with switch relays and treadles, etc. (prefer- 
ably oil or air type treadle, not mercury 
filling). The apparatus is used to control one 
direction of train running on single-track 
line. The maximum distance between the 
location where speed recording is required 
and the station where the recording appa- 
ratus is installed is 10 kilometers. Full in- 
structions, with circuit diagrams and illustra- 
tions, must be submitted. 

2. Five liters of special oil for filling treadle 
(if oil-filling type treadle is offered). 

3. Ten thousand sheets of recording paper. 

4. One hundred forty-four recording pens. 

5. Five hundred cc. blue ink. 

A copy of standard conditions for bidding 
as applied to procurements by the Thai State 
Railways is available on request from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Stores 
Division, Railway Administration, Bangkok, 
Thailand. 


Licensing Opportunities 
[In the United States] 


1. England—Aiton & Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer of pipework for power installations and 
ships), Stores Road, Derby, offers patents, 
processes, and techniques for the manufac- 
ture in the United States of the P. & B. 
evaporator, which employs the vapor recom- 
pression method of operation, and is used for 
the production of distilled water for boiler 
feed make-up purposes. It is reported that 
the evaporator, which can be built in single, 
double, or triple effect, and for productions 
up to and including 30,000 pounds per hour, 
is of the thermal circulation straight tube 
type. Live steam direct from the boiler is 
used without reduction of pressure or tem- 
perature, which results in high operating 
efficiency. 

2. England—Gilbert Gilkes & Gordon, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of water turbines and self- 
priming pumps), Canal Iron Works, Kendal, 
Westmorland, offers patents, processes, and 
techniques to an established American pump 
manufacturer for the production in the 
United States of a deep well pump working 
on a compression wave principle. Firm 
states the pump is suitable for handling 
quantities of water ranging from 2 to 20 
United States gallons per minute, drawing 
from depths below ground level ranging up 
to 220 feet, and delivering water at heads 
up to 100 feet above ground. The pump 
can be adapted for automatic working with 
an air pressure storage vessel. 

3. France—Etablissements Tezier Freres 
(propagator of vegetable, field, and flower 
seeds), 27, Avenue Gambetta, Valence-sur- 
Rhone, offers processes and techniques to 
American firms interested in multiplying and 
selling in the United States, new varieties 
of seeds of wheat, peas, beans, carrots, spin- 
ach, lettuce, onions, and leeks. Firm states 


it is willing to send trial samples; if samples 
are satisfactory, larger quantities of mother 
seeds would be sent for a cash settlement 
or under cession of license, and payment 
could be arranged on a royalty basis on each 
kilogram of seeds sold. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. : 

4. Italy—Col. Delio Politi (owner of pat- 
ent), Via Peschiera 32, Genoa, wishes to li- 
cense an American firm to manufacture in 
the United States a patented automatic re- 
volving door, suitable for banks, offices, the- 


. aters, etc. Reportedly, the door can revolve 


in any direction to serve either as an entrance 
or an exit; and, if necessary, it can be 
blocked instantly by a small electric switch 
which can be operated from any part of the 
building and simultaneously operates sound 
or light alarms. 

World Trade Directory Report not appli- 
cable. 


{In Foreign Countries] 


5. England—Aspinalls (Paints) , Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer of paints, varnishes, and lacquers), 
Carleton, Skipton, Yorks, is interested in 
obtaining United States patents, processes, 
and techniques for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of specialty or patented products 
in the field of industrial surface coatings, 
particularly items not yet introduced in 
England, or possessing unusual character- 
istics. 

6. England—Griffin & Tatlock, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer of laboratory apparatus and sci- 
entific instruments for use in chemistry, 
physics, and biology; laboratory chemicals 
and reagents), Kemble Street, Kingsway, 
London W. C. 2, is interested in obtaining 
United States patents, processes, techniques, 
and services for the manufacture in England 
of products in its field. 

7. England—t. A. Mitchell, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer of chemical plants, processing equip- 
ment, and industrial drying plants; consult- 
ing and selling engineers), 37 Peter Street, 
Manchester 2, wishes to be licensed by Amer- 
ican firm for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion in England, the British Commonwealth, 
and the European Continent, of any special 
chemical plant or processing equipment; 
textile, pottery, or metal-finishing equip- 
ment; or special plants for the foodstuffs 
industry. 

8. England—-Redfern’s Rubber Works, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of rubber and ebonite prod- 
ucts), Dawson Street, Hyde, Cheshire, wishes 
to obtain United States patents, processes, 
techniques, machinery, equipment, and serv- 
ices for the manufacture and distribution of 
new products for which its plant facilities are 
suitable or adaptable. Firm states it pres- 
ently manufactures all kinds of mechanical 
and other goods, including rubber tubings, 
cord, strip, roller, spindle and wheel cover- 
ings, buffers, corks, rings, washers, com- 
pounds, solution and sheet, advertising mats, 
rubber flooring, household fittings, footwear 
soles, heels, tips, and sheeting; also, ebonite 
battery boxes, lids, grids, etc. for accumula- 
tors, moldings and extrusions, pipe ranges, 
plating barrels and dipping baskets, buckets, 
measures, jugs, tees, bends, taps, cocks, cov- 
erings and linings for industrial purposes. 

9. France—“Arola” Electronique Indus- 
trielle (manufacturer of electronic equip- 
ment, such as automatic control and safety 
devices for machines and installations), 16, 
rue Cail, Paris 10e, is interested in obtaining 
United States patents, processes, techniques, 
machinery, equipment, and services for the 
manufacture and distribution in France of 
products in the same field. 

10. France—Henri Couaillet (subcontrac- 
tor for the manufacture of clock movements, 
meters, automatic time switches, fishing 
reels, and all types of small mechanisms), 
11 Rue de Turin, Paris 8eme, wishes to ob- 
tain American capital, patents, processes, and 
techniques for the manufacture in France 
of mechanical time devices, such as auto- 
matic time keepers, time switches, or any 
other apparatus for which its equipment is 
suitable or adaptable. 
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11. France—Etablissements P. Janselme & 
Fils (extractor and manufacturer of yellow 
and red ocre), “La Coquiere,” Apt (Vaucluse), 
wishes to obtain United States capital, pat- 
ents, processes, test equipment, and machin- 
ery, in order to modernize its manufacturing 
procedures. Firm requires machines for im- 
mediate washing and drying, fine pulverizers 
and mixers, and a technique for adding syn- 
thetic oxide to lighten the color. In addi- 
tion, it wishes to utilize the waste wash 
material of fine colored silica for cement, 
bricks, veneer, etc. Firm states one of its 
sources of ochre is located in the Gargas 
basin, whose annual yield is 4,000 to 5,000 
tons. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

12. France—Etablissements Quenot & Cie. 
(manufacturer of duralumin) steel tapes and 
tape measures), 48, avenue Georges Clémen- 
ceau, Besancon (Doubs), wishes to obtain 
United States patents, processes, techniques, 
and services for the manufacture in France 
of 10-meter measuring tapes in steel and 
linen, and steel rulers graduated in millime- 
ters and inches. Firm states its equipment 
consists of presses of 4 to 160 tons, shapers, 
lathes, electric annealing and tempering fur- 
naces, a chrome and nickel-plating shop, a 
polishing shop, electric and fusion welding 
installations, and riveting and shearing 
machines. 

13." France—Etablissements W. & R. Tapie 
(manufacturer of knitted goods, such as 
sweaters, pull-overs, bathing suits and 
trunks, gioves, socks and stockings), 174 Rue 
Lecocq, Bordeaux (Bouches-du-Rh6ne) , 
wishes to obtain American capital, patents, 
techniques, equipment, and services, for the 
manufacture in France of knitted specialty 
articles. 

14. France—Etablissements Tezier Freres 
(propagator of vegetable, field, and flower 
seeds), 27, Avenue Gambetta, Valence-sur- 
Rhéne (Drome), wishes to be licensed by 
American firms for the production and sale 
in France and other European countries of 
new varieties of seeds. Firm is particularly 
interested in multiplying and selling first 
generation hybrids of sweet corn, onions, and 
tomatoes. On the basis of satisfactory trial 
samples, the American firm would be asked 
to send the parent seeds each year. Firm is 
also interested in other agricultural products. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

15. France—Voilerie Generale (waterproof 
processing of textiles), 12 Rue du Marché, 
Marseille (Bouches-du-Rh6éne), wishes to be 
licensed by an American firm for the manu- 
facture in France of products similar to its 
present production. Firm specializes in glaz- 
ing cloths following processes known as Hy- 
drofix, Aquafix, Ignifix, and Refix, with either 
fatty acids or synthetic resin basis. These 
processes apply to sails, wagon coverings, oil- 
skins, protective wearing apparel for chem- 
ical industry workers, anticorrosive bands, 
isolating bands, tanks, and general wearing 
apparel. 

16. Italy—Bernoulli & Cabibi (manufac- 
turer of technical devices, particularly trans- 
mission gears, speed variators, flexible cou- 
plings, friction gears, “V” belts and belt 
pulleys), Piazza Solferino 16, Turin, is inter- 
ested in obtaining United States patents, new 
processes, and techniques for equipment for 
which its facilities are suitable or adaptable. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

17. Italy—Bi. Effe. Gi. (manufacturer of 
plastic articles and electrical household ap- 
paratus), 39 Via M. Prestinari, Vercelli, 
wishes to obtain United States licenses for 
the manufacture in Italy of electric refriger- 
ators, washing machines, and vacuum clean- 
ers. 

18. Italy—“S. I. M. C.” Soc. Importazione 
Materie Coloniali (importer, wholesaler, 
transformer of colonial products, especially 
feculas, dextrines, starch, and agricultural 
products), Corso Trieste 20, Turin, seeks 
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American capital, patents, processes, ma- 
chinery, and equipment, for the manufacture 
of a similar new product, which the firm 
would introduce into Italy with exclusive 
rights for its production and sale. 

19. Netherlands—Coop. Fabriek van Melk- 
producten “De Volharding” (processor of all 
kinds of dairy products and baby foods), 37 
Langestraat, Nijkerk, is interested in being 
licensed by an American firm to manufac- 
ture, in the Netherlands, products for which 
its facilities are suitable or adaptable. 
Firm’s equipment consists of a Krause milk 
powder system spraying installation, with 
capacity of 5,500 liter per hour; and a Hat- 
maker evaporation milk powder installation 
of 2,000 liters. 

20. Netherlands—N. V. Machinefabriek 
Oude Egberink (manufacturer of textile, 
printing, and brick machinery), 10 Binnen- 
havenstraat, Hengelo (0), wishes to obtain 
United States patents, processes, and tech- 
niques, for the manufacture in the Nether- 
lands of machinery for which its facilities 
are suitable or adaptable. 

21. Netherlands—Hollandse Scheepsappa- 
ratuur (manufacturer of marine instru- 
ments, such as electrical and mechanical 
engine-room telegraph systems, rudder posi- 
tion devices, and navigation lights), 10 Bin- 
nenhavenstraat, Hengelo (0), is interested in 
obtaining United States patents, techniques, 
and equipment for the manufacture in the 
Netherlands of electrical and mechanical 
auziliary marine installations, as well as 
measuring, control, and military apparatus 
for naval and merchant vessels. 

(Note: Firm is a department of N. V. Ma- 
chinefabriek Oude Egberink, same address 
(see item No. 20), on which a World Trade 
Directory Report is available.) 

22. Netherlands—A. Maschmeijer, Jr., 
Chemische Fabriek (manufacturer of syn- 
thetic aromatic chemicals, essential oils, per- 
fume bases, flower oil compounds, perfumes 
for technical purposes), 65 Omval, Amster- 
dam, (0), wishes to obtain United States 
patents, processes, and techniques for the 
manufacture in Holland of organic chemicals, 
antiorydants, preserving agents, and phar- 
maceuticals. A catalog (in French) covering 
firm’s activities is available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
25, D. C. 

23. Scotland—J. Brockhouse & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of truck and van bodies, driv- 
ing cabs, trailers, trailer and caravan under- 
gear, windscreens, and laminated road 
springs), Livingstone Street, Clydebank, is 
interested in obtaining United States licenses 
to manufacture in Scotland equipment for 
which its plant facilities are suitable or 
adaptable. Plant equipment consists of the 
following: Woodworking—all types for body 
work; sheet metal working—general service 
plant suitable for the manufacture of ve- 
hicle bodies; trimming and seat-making; 
body building and assembling; painting and 
varnishing; laminated spring making; wind- 
screen assembly; general machining; weld- 
ing; fitting and assembly. Catalog covering 
firm’s activities is available upon request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

24. Scotland—Electro-Platers, Ltd. (en- 
gaged in the electrodeposition and plating 
of metals), 68 Brockville Street, Carntyne, 
Glasgow E.2, wishes to obtain United States 
patents, processes, and techniques, for the 
electrodeposition of metals for use in Eng- 
land. 

25. Scotland—Scottish Metalware Co. 
(manufacturer of light metal pressings and 
stampings and foundry requisites), 14 Otago 
Lane, Glasgow, W.2, is interested in obtain- 
ing United States capital, patents, processes, 
techniques, machinery, and equipment for 
the manufacture in Scotland of products, 
such as automobile accessories, electrical 
fittings, foundry requisites, hardware, house- 
hold gadgets, metal packages, and small tools. 


26. Scotland—C. & A. Stewart, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer of nonferrous valves, pressure 
gages, and boiler mountings), Thornliebank 
Industrial Estate, Glasgow, is interested in 
obtaining United States patents, processes, 
and techniques for the manufacture in Scot- 
land of a more specialized product than its 
present line, for which theer is a good actua] 
or potential demand in Scotland and export 
markets. 

27. Turkey—Mensucat Santral T. A. §g. 
(Central Weaving Corporation), (manufac- 
turer of cotton piece goods), 126 Kazlicesme 
Demirhane Caddesi, Istanbul, desires to ob- 
tain American licenses and possibly Amer- 
ican ingredients with which to improve the 
sizing of cotton thread preparatory to weay- 
ing it into cloth. Firm states it desires to 
use American sizing processes under license 
from the patent holders, the rights to be 
purchased or leased. In addition, the firm 
is prepared to purchase from the United 
States the ingredients needed to utilize the 
process. No American financial or manage- 
ment participation is contemplated. Firm 
provides the following technical data con- 
cerning its operations: 

1. Turkish cotton used exclusively with 
average staple length of one inch. 

2. Slasher output necessary per day: 7,700 
pounds of yarn. 

3. Quality of yarns slashed at present: 


Twist 
Number: in alpha 
ee ee 3.90 
SN iia dslhatien sc: codacnebiheestiiien satis 4.35 
Sey Se 4. 60 


4. Make and type of slashing machines: 
Zell (German make), hot-air type for dry- 
ing; Sucker (German make), hot-air forced 
circulation type for drying. 

5. Size mixer and maker equipment: 
Sucker (German make), fully automatic, 
closed boiler. 

6. Make and type of looms to weave the 
yarn prepared: 


Make: Type 
ERTS Shee ee Fully automatic 
British Northrup----_-- Fully automatic 


7. Taking up motion of looms: negative, 
automatic. 


Import Opportunities 


28. Egypt—Abd El—Meguid I. Barakat Pasha 
(manufacturer of cotton goods), Rod El 
Farag, B. P. 2, Cairo, offers on an outright 
sale basis first-quality printed cotton mat- 
tress and drapery fabrics, 32-, 40-, and 42- 
inch widths. Samples of fabrics available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. England—Carsons, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Shortwocd, Near Bristol, 
has available for export sweet chocolate and 
sweet milk chocolate coatings for use by 
candy, biscuit, and ice cream manufacturers. 

30. England—Ernest Flude (manufacturer, 
exporter), Charles Street, Leicester, offers 
to export and seeks agents for men’s, wom- 
en’s, and children’s umbrellas, as well as 
garden and golf umbrellas. Illustrated leaf- 
lets with price list on golf umbrellas avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

31. England—Miss R. Russell (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 10 Rowan Road, London, 
W. 6, wishes to export hand-made soft toys. 
Photcgraphs with price list available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. 8. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

32. England—Solport Brothers, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), Portia House, 44-47 
Spencer Street, London, E. C. 1, offers on an 
outright sale basis druggists’ sundries, such 
as powder puffs, sponge bags, toilet kit, 
loofah gloves, alum blocks, arm slings, eye- 
shades, wrist supports, and corn and bunion 
plasters. Complete price list available on a 
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loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

33. England—-Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, importer, ex- 
porter), 52 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, has 
available for export dried undenatured wheat 
gluten and dried denatured wheat gluten, 5 
tons monthly, and wheat germ, 10 tons 
monthly. 

34. France—Josué Brenac & Fils (manu- 
facturer, broker, exporter, wholesaler), 4 
Rue des Boucheries, Mazamet (Tarn), wishes 
to export and seeks agent for washed wool, 
dressed sheepskins, pure wool fabrics, and 
mixed cotton and woolen materials. 
Shipping instructions are desired. 

35. France—R. Bruneau et Compagnie 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 239 
Rue du Faubourg de Robaix, Lille (Nord), 
offers to export and seeks agent for highest 
quality Buffalo pickers for weaving looms. 
Appropriate shipping instructions would be 
appreciated. 

36. Germany—Bauer—Kompressoren (man- 
ufacturer) , 34 Wolfratshauserstresse, Munich 
25, Bavaria, has available for export and 
seeks agent for air compressors (electric, 
gasoline, and diesel engine-driven), and 
paint-spraying equipment. Illustrated cata- 
log with price information available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


37. Germany—J. G. Dahmen & Co. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 73 Hagener Land- 
strasse, Iserlohn, offers on an outright sale 
basis thin metal wire for wire netting up 
to 0.03 millimeter 4. 

38. Germany—Therapogen Werk Max 
Doenhart (manufacturer, exporter), 165 
Eupener Strasse, Koeln-Braunsfeld, offers to 
export and seek agent for veterinary pharma- 
ceuticals and disinfecting agents. Firm 
would appreciate pertinent shipping instruc- 
tions. Set of literature with price informa- 
tion (in German) available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

39. Germany—Dujardin & Co. vorm, Gebr. 
Melcher (manufacturer, exporter), 10 Hohen- 
budhergerstrasse, Uerdingen/Rh.., offers to ex- 
port “Dujardin” brandy (8 years old, 84- 
proof) to all parts of the United States ex- 
cluding Illinois where firm is already repre- 
sented. Descriptive leaflet with samples, 
labels and price information available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

40. Germany—Ludwig Grefe, Maschinen- 
fabrik (manufacturer, exporter), 29 Loesen- 
bacher Strasse, Luedenscheid, has available 
for export machines for the wire industry. 
Firm would appreciate pertinent shipping 
instructions. Illustrated leaflets available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

41. Germany—Georg Hans Heintz (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 7-11 Schumausengar- 
tenstrasse, Nuernberg, Bavaria, offers on an 
outright sale basis wooden products, includ- 
ing handles, buttons, and hammers. Set of 
price lists and leaflets (in German) available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

42. Germany—Heinr. Huelter jun. Metall- 
warenfabrik (manufacturer), Postfach 312, 
Iserlohn/Westf., wishes to export and seeks 
agent for trunk locks and fittings. Illus- 
trated catalog available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

43. Germany—wW. F. Kaiser u.Co. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 10 Auf dem Hollen, 
Witten-Annen, has available for export and 
seeks agent for household metal goods. 
Illustrated catalog available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
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U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

44. Germany—Gertrud Kapek (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler), Bayreuther Str. 34, Berlin 
W. 30, offers on an outright sale basis 738 
pieces raw German stone-marten and 475 
pieces raw beech-marten, as well as other 
raw furs. 

45. Germany—Paul Knufinke, Chem. 
pharm. Fabrik (manufacturer, exporter), 122 
Siegesstrasse, Wuppertal-Barmen, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for sugar-coated 
garlic pills. 

46. Germany—Karlfried Lucke (exporter, 
manufacturer), 30 Schaefflerbachstrasse, 
Augsburg, Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for textile machinery accessories. 
Illustrated leaflets (in English and German) 
available on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

47. Germany—Hochofenwerk Luebeck A. G. 
(manufacturer, exporter), Luebeck-Herren- 
wyk, has available for export and seeks agent 
for 1,000 short tons monthly of “Roland- 
shuette” aluminous cement (hydraulic spe- 
cial), high-grade quality. Set of descriptive 
information (in Germany) and pamphlet 
giving instructions available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

48. Germany—Heinrich Obermann G. m. 
b. H., Chemische Fabrik (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 14 Wittekindstrasse, Buenda/Westf., 
offers on an outright sale basis herachloro- 
cycloherane, 12 to 15 percent Gamma-Isomer. 
Pertinent shipping instructions would be 
appreciated. 

49. Germany—Holzfaserplattenwerk Oden- 
wald G. m. b. H. (exporter, manufacturer), 
Amorbach/UFr., Bavaria, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for insulating boards, erpan- 
sion joints, and acoustical tile. Descriptive 
and price information (in German) available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

50. Germany—Maindruck Dr. Walter Op- 
penheimer (exporter, manufacturer of print- 
ing and stationery supplies), 4-6 Orber- 
strasse, Frankfurt on Main—Fechenheim, 
has available for export embossed or im- 
pressed printed matter, calendars, and adver- 
tising material. Orders will be filled accord- 
ing to specifications, and firm would ap- 
preciate complete instructions on style and 
subject matter. Sample of calendar available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

51. Germany—Gottfried Pensel & Sohn 
(manufacturer, exporter), Kulmbach, Bava- 
ria, offers to export and seeks agent for school 
supplies, such as slates, pencil boxes, count- 
ing frames with polished wooden beads, and 
rulers. Price lists available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

52. Germany—Lenkradwerk Gustav Petri 
(manufacturer, exporter), 3a Bahnweg, 
Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, offers on an outright 
sale basis automobile steering wheels, horn 
buttons, and control rings. 

53. Germany—Schlieper & Baum _ AG. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 22-40 Wupper- 
strasse, Wuppertal-Elberfeld, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for printed cloth. Set 
of representative samples available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

54. Germany—Oskar Schwenk, Fabrik fuer 
Feinmessinstrumente, Autowerkzeuge, Tech- 
nische Federn (manufacturer, exporter), 42 
Stuttgarterstrasse, Fellbach bei Stuttgart, has 
available for export and seeks agent(s) for 
approximately 200 first-class quality internal 
high precision measuring instruments, of 
various types and sizes. Photographs, as 
well as specifications and prospectuses (in 
German), available on a loan basis from the 


Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 
55. Germany—Heinrich Stamm G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer, exporter), Gruene, Krs. Iser- 
lohn, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
100 tons annually of all types of nonferrous 
metal weaving wire suitable for the manu- 
ture of sieves, wire cloth, asbestos, metal 
hose, metal cloths for the paper-making in- 
dustry, and aerial, copper, brass and half- 
tombac, monel, pure nickel, and nickKelin 
wires. Descriptive lists (in English and Ger- 
man) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
56. Germany—tTittel & Co. (manufacturer, 
exporter), 40 Schwalbenrainweg, Aschaffen- 
burg, Bavaria, has available for export and 
seeks agent for precision tools, including 
calipers, dividers, rules, squares, surface 
gages, and scribers. Descriptive catalog with 
price information (in English and German) 
available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

57. Germany—Hans Schroth & Co. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 4-8 Flaschenhofstrasse, 
Nuernberg, Bavaria, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for safety device for presses. 
Descriptive leaflet with price information (in 
German) available from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

58. Germany—Werkzeug- u. Maschinen- 
fabrik Wilhelm Sthle (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 75 Aeussere Kempter Strasse, Mem- 
mingen, Bavaria, has available for export and 
seeks agent for woodworking machinery and 
tools. Illustrated catalog available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

59. Germany—Vorwerk & Sohn, Gummi- 
werk (manufacturer), Obere Lichtenplatzer- 
strasse, Wuppertal-Barmen, offers for export 
and seeks agent for soft and hard technical 
rubber goods. 

60. Germany—E. H. Wuppermann (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 7 Am Neubruch, Nuern- 
berg-Behringsdorf, Bavaria, offers on an out- 
right sale basis combination bicycle bell and 
grip. Descriptive leaflet (in German, French, 
Spanish, and English) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

61. Italy—Societéa Commerciale “Carasco”’, 
s. r. l. (manufacturer, exporter), Carasco- 
Genoa, offers for export 40,000 monthly of 
school slates. Firm would appreciate perti- 
nent packing and shipment instructions. 

62. Italy—Fratelli Garbarino Ernesto e 
Stefano fu Angelo (manufacturer, exporter), 
Cicagna (Genoa), wishes to export 2,500 daily 
of framed school slates. Pertinent packing 
and shipment instructions are desired by 
firm. 

63. Italy—S. A. F. E. (Serrature Auto Fer- 
roviarie Edili), manufacturer, exporter, 
wholesaler), 17 Via Pesaro, Turin, offers on 
an outright sale basis high-grade, special 
patented locks for inside doors and furniture. 
Illustrated leaflet available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

64. Mexico—Lopez Zambrano S. de R. L. 
(sales/indent agent, importer, wholesaler, 
export merchant, commission merchant), 
Apartado 125, Edificio Chapa 303, Monterrey, 
has available for export 1 million feet of first- 
class mahagony from Campeche, Mexico. 
Firm would appreciate pertinent shipping 
instructions. 

65. Union of South Africa—R. Marcuard 
(Pty.), Ltd., (importer, sales/indent agent), 
Surrey House, Rissik Street, (P. O. Box 8858) , 
Johannesburg, offers 1,000 tons of fluorspar_ 
immediately, and 400 to 500 tons monthly 
thereafter. Price information and analysis 
available on request from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Algeria 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


All agricultural areas in Algeria have re- 
ceived above-average rainfall during the past 
several months, and consequently crop and 
livestock prospects for the spring are fav- 
orable. Algeria’s annual consumption of 
corn for livestock feed is between 7,500 and 
8,000 metric tons, of which approximately 
one-half is grown locally. In 1951, however, 
because of a higher yield from a hybrid type 
of corn and also the substitution of barley 
for corn, due to a lower price for barley, 
minor quantities of corn were thus made 
available for exportation. Cotton picking has 
been completed and the estimated produc- 
tion of raw cotton this year is 1,900 metric 
tons compared with 740 tons in 1951. 

With the opening of a new installation in 
Gue de-Constantine in February, five centers 
in Algeria now treat citrus fruit with Decco- 
gas, an American process for preserving fresh 
fruits and vegetables over long periods of 
time. Experiments with the treatment of 
Algerian citrus fruit have been highly suc- 
cessful. The first shipment abroad, consist- 
ing of 16,000 cases of citrus fruit thus 
treated, was destined to Finland, an 11-day 
trip. 

Wine exports in January 1952, though con- 
siderably below those of a year ago, were sat- 
isfactory. Exports totaled 4,251,156 hecto- 
liters (4,077,663 to France, 130,041 to the 
French Union, and 43,452 to foreign coun- 
tries) compared with 5,179,000 hectoliters in 
1951. A second portion of the 1951 blocked 
wine stocks was released for commercializa- 
tion on February 1, 1951. 

Several projects were initiated for increas- 
ing the electricity production in Algeria. 
Electricité et Gaz d’Algerie, the nationalized 
utility company, is floating a new 20-year 
equipment loan. Work has also begun on a 
power project in the Kabylia mountains at 
an estimated cost of 22 billion francs. This 
additional plant will increase Algeria’s elec- 
trical production by 310,000,000 kw.-hr. a 
year. These additions should tend eventu- 
ally to lower the present high power rates. 

New plans were worked out to increase the 
airline and bus service between Algiers, Oran, 
and Colomb-Bechar. One thousand new tel- 
ephone lines have been put in service in 
Algiers since the beginning of 1952, the first 
installment of 10,000 additional telephones 
scheduled. 

Algeria’s budget for the fiscal year 1952-53 
came up for discussion in the Algerian As- 
sembly. The tentative budget calls for ex- 
penditures of 105 billion to 108 billion francs, 
compared with 65 billion francs for the fiscal 
year 1951-52. This increase is proposed to be 
covered by indirect taxes on carbutants, al- 
cohol, and wine. 

The depletion of the assets of the Algerian 
Bank of Mutual Agricultural Credit forced 
this institution to suspend further loans 
Resumption of lending activities is antici- 
pated as soon as additional funds are ob- 
tained from the parent bank in Paris. 

The measures to curb inflation; namely, 
the exchange and trade limitations, under- 
taken by the French Government in February 
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were also made applicable to Algeria. Al!- 
geria’s provisional trade deficit for 1951 due 
to larger imports at higher prices from the 
franc and dollar zones is reported to approxi- 
mate 80 billion francs in comparison with 
only 31 billion in 1950. 

The retail price index for February was up 
0.8 percent over January, standing at 2,364 
(base year—1939). Prices increased from 50 
to 57 francs a pack for Arab-type cigarettes 
and 55 to 62 francs for French-type. The 
price of gasoline rose 3.10 francs per liter— 
2.10 francs to compensate for increased trans- 
portation costs and 1 franc ad valorem tax. 

Effective March 1, wages of all civil servants 
in Algeria (native workers included) were 
put on a par with civil servants in Metro- 
politan France, plus an oversea differential, 
resulting in an increase of approximately 33 
percent in base salary. There were no major 
labor disturbances in Algeria during Febru- 
ary. The few minor work stoppages were of 
short duration and their total effect was 
negligible. U. S. CONSULATE GENERAL, AL- 
GIERS, MARCH 4, 1952. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


GOVERNMENT BUDGET PRESENTED 


The budget of the Canadian Government 
for the fiscal year 1952-53 which began April 
1, was presented to Parliament by the Minis- 
ter of Finance on April 8. In surveying 
revenue prospects for 1952, the Minister an- 
ticipated continued high levels of employ- 
ment and business activity but some uneven- 
ness in their distribution. He estimated 
expenditures at C$4,270,000,000, as compared 
with C$3,647,000,000 in 1951-52, and intro- 
duced resolutions to bring the revenue to 
C$4,279,000,000, as compared with C#$4,003,- 
000,000. Following established custom, 
therefore, the budget will be balanced but 
the anticipated surplus will be much smaller 
than that realized in 1951-52, which was 
C$356,000,000. 

Because of the rising defense expenditure, 
there is not much leeway for abatement of 
the existing high levels of taxation, but 
some reductions are proposed, particularly 
in commodity excises, which were raised 
drastically a year ago to help control infla- 
tion and to raise revenue. Only a minor 
change in income tax is proposed, although 
a new schedule incorporating the 20 percent 
defense surcharge into the rate structure of 
personal income tax is introduced. The res- 
olutions are heavily weighted with tariff 
items. Many of them are internal changes 
in wording, intended to relieve anomalies 
and administrative problems, but there are 
some changes of importance in the tariffs on 
plastics and glass, and in valuation’ of gifts 
eligible for duty- and tax-free entry. 


CoMMOoODITY EXCISE TAXES CHANGED 


The 10-percent sales tax is repealed on the 
following goods: Drinks prepared from milk 
or eggs; preserved fruits; cooking oils and 
salad oils not including mayonnaise or salad 
dressing; baling wire for farm produce; steel 
pens for farm animals; preservatives for use 











exclusively in treating nets, ropes, and lines 
used in the fishing industry; clays and earth 
for use exclusively in filtering materials in 
the refining of petroleum oils; goods enu- 
merated in customs tariff items 41la, 497, 
476b, namely: logging machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars and coaches and repair equipment 
belonging to railroads brought temporarily 
into Canada for emergency repairs, fighting 
fires, or clearing obstructions; surgical 
equipment for public hospitals. 

The 15-percent excise tax introduced last 
year on gas and electric stoves, power-oper- 
ated washing machines and refrigerators is 
repealed. 

The excise taxes on Many consumer goods 
are reduced from 25 percent to 15 percent 
and thus reverting to the tax level in effect 
before the budget of April 1951. Commodi- 
ties to which the reduction applies include 
cosmetics and toiletries; household electrical 
appliances; motorcycles, firearms and ammu- 
nition; golf clubs and golf balls; fishing rods 
and reels; cigarette lighters; cameras and 
films; phonographs, radios, and tubes; slot 
and vending machines; luggage, purses, 
wallets, billfolds, etc; smokers’ accessories; 
fountain pens; propelling pencils; desk sets; 


matches; tires and tubes; clocks and 
watches; jewelry; cut, crystal, or etched 
glassware; china, porcelain, earthenware, 


marble, stoneware or other pottery ware; furs 
and furs manufacture. 

The excise tax on soft drinks is reduced 
from 30 percent to 15 percent but prepara- 
tions for household use in making such 
drinks become subject to an excise tax of 
15 percent. The excise tax on carbonic acid 
gas is reduced from 50 cents to 25 cents a 
pound. 

The excise tax on cigarettes is reduced 
from 11 cents to 8 cents per package of 20. 
The tax on manufactured tobacco is changed 
from 5 cents an ounce or fraction of an 
ounce to 80 cents a pound. The tax on Ca- 
nadian raw leaf tobacco is reduced from 14 
cents an ounce or fraction of an ounce to 8 
cents a pound. 

The budget also provides for repeal of the 
excise tax on spirits used directly in the 
manufacture of toilet articles, preparations, 
or cosmetics. The excise on beer or malt 
liquor brewed from any substance other than 
malt is reduced from 45 to 42 cents a gallon. 


CORPORATE INCOME Tax 


In the field of income taxes, corporations 
have been assessed 15 percent on the first 
$10,000 of profits and 38 percent plus 20 per- 
cent of 38 percent (the defense surcharge) 
on profits in excess of $10,000. This system 
resulted in an effective rate of 45.6 percent 
on profits over $10,000. In addition, corpora- 
tions have been paying 5 percent in the 8 
Provinces with which the Federal Govern- 
ment has tax agreements, and 7 percent in 
Ontario and Quebec. The 8 Provinces will 
drop the 5 percent tax, and this will be 
replaced by an increase of 5 percent in the 
Federal rate. Thus total Federal corporation 
income tax for all Provinces would have been 
at the rate of 50.6 percent, except that the 
budget further provides, effective from Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, for the rounding off of the 50.6 
percent rate to an even 50 percent. For On- 
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tario and Quebec corporations, provision is 
made for a 5-percent credit against the Fed- 
eral tax in consideration of the separate 7 
percent provincial income tax levied directly 
by these Provinces. In addition to the 50- 
percent rate there is also a 2-percent tax on 
all corporate income imposed under the Old 
Age Security Act in the budget of 1951-52 
and effective from January 1, 1952. To sum 
up, therefore, the top corporate tax rate in 
Canada for 1952 becomes 52 percent in 8 
provinces and 54 percent in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

The new budget also provides that com- 
panies whose main business is the distribu- 
tion of electrical energy, gas, or steam will be 
permitted to deduct from their 52- or 54-per- 
cent tax, as the case may be, an amount suffi- 
cient to reduce such tax to an actual rate of 
43 percent on such part of the corporation’s 
taxable income that is derived from such 
distribution. 

Other changes include extension for an 
additional year, through 1955, of the tax 
allowances now granted for mineral and 
petroleum exploration expenses, including 
the so-called “deep test’ well allowance. 
The period during which new mines may 
qualify for the 3-year exemption from taxes 
is also extended another year, through 1955. 


PERSONAL INCOME Tax 


A new rate schedule for personal income 
taxes is introduced to incorporate most of 
the weight of the present 20-percent de- 
fense surcharge. As a result there will be 
some over-all abatement amounting to 6 per- 
cent for the average taxpayer, but the Min- 
ister reminded Parliament that the 2-percent 
income tax for old age security will be com- 
ing into force on July 1, 1952. 

The existing maximum limits on the 
amount of medical expenses that may be 
deducted are raised from $750 to $1,500 for 
single persons, from $1,000 to $2,000 for mar- 
ried persons, and from $250 to $500 for each 
dependent. Furthermore, such expenses may 
be recognized as tax allowances in the period 
paid no matter when incurred. The require- 
ment that only medical expenses in excess of 
4 percent of income will be recognized is 
continued. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF CHANGES 


Among the tariff changes, an important 
provision of wide interest in the United States 
is the raising of the value for duty- and tax- 
free gift packages sent by persons abroad to 
ptersons in Canada to $10. Heretofore, the 
limit has been $5. 

In the plastics section of the tariff, the 
changes are the result of several years’ in- 
vestigation by the Canadian Tariff Board. A 
new schedule consisting of 23 new items is 
introduced, to bring the tariff more in line 
with the magnitude and range of the de- 
veloping plastics industry, as well as to af- 
ford Canadian producers a small measure of 
protection. In general, the rate changes do 
not involve increases for end products, which 
are bound at 20 percent ad valorem by in- 
ternational agreements affecting particularly 
the basket clause of the tariff under which 
Many such imports formerly entered. At 
lower stages of manufacture, the new rates 
involve some increases and some decreases. 
For example, vinyl and polystyrene resins, 
formerly free, are now dutiable at 5 and 74 
percent, respectively, for scrap and virgin 
Material. Resins and cellulosic materials in 
Organic solvents, some of which were for- 
merly free, are duitable according to the per- 
centage of solvent and whether or not made 
inCanada. Polystyrene and certain types of 
vinyl molding compositions, formerly duty- 
free, are subject to a 10-percent duty. 
Phenol-aldehyde molding compositions are 
teduced from 20 to 15 percent. The duty on 
tetain types of cellulose acetate film and 
sheeting is removed. Regenerated cellulose 
sheets or strips are lowered to 20 percent. 

The budget adopts the Tariff Board’s rec- 
Ommendation and reduces the tariffs on win- 
dow glass, plate glass, and certain forms of 
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Income-Tax Deadline Ex- 
tended for China Trade Act 
Corporations 


By letter dated April 1, 1952, ad- 
dressed to the Acting Registrar, China 
Trade Act, the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue has extended the due 
date for the filing of federal income- 
tax returns by China Trade Act corpora- 
tions, except as noted below, for the 
calendar years 1949, 1950, and 1951. 
until September 15, 1952. 

This extension does not apply to any 
corporation for any specific year where 
that corporation’s operations were 
wholly in Hong Kong and/or Taiwan 
(Formosa). Interest on unpaid taxes 
for the years 1949, 1950, and 1951, ac- 
crues at the rate of 6 percent per annum 
from March 15, 1950, March 15, 1951, 
and March 15, 1952, respectively. The 
companies also receive an extension of 
the time for the distribution of special 
tax-saving dividends under Section 262 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code. 
Corporations availing themselves of the 
extension are required to attach a copy 
of the Commissioner’s letter to the de- 
layed returns. A limited supply of 
copies of the Commissioner’s letter are 
in the process of being prepared and 
may be obtained from the Acting Regis- 
trar, China Trade Act. U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 











safety glass and mirrors. Several alterations 
providing for lower rates of duty on agricul- 
tural items are also made, including milk 
driers for dairying purposes, propane gas for 
use in tractors, and ball and roller bearings 
for repair of agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery. Clarification of the tariff on tractor 
tires and accessories is also provided. 

Free entry until July 1, 1955, is allowed for 
complete aircraft and engines of types and 
sizes not made in Canada, to assist the smaller 
air transport companies to reequip with more 
modern aircraft. Olives, sulfured or in brine, 
not bottled, will be permitted duty-free en- 
try until July 1, 1953. Thereafter, the trade 
will again be 1714 percent. 

All the tariff and excise tax changes were 
made effective provisionally as of April 9. 
The tariff rates quoted are the most-favored- 
nation rates of duty applicable to imports 
from the United States. Details of the tariff 
and other changes may be obtained from the 
British Commonwealth Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D, C., or from the Field 
Offices of the Department. 


Ceylon 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOP MENTS 


In January 1952, the latest month for 
which figures are available, Ceylon’s imports 
totaled 150,970,897 rupees (1 rupee= 
US$0.21). Total exports including reex- 
ports were valued at 172,254,758 rupees, 
resulting in a positive trade balance of 
21,283,861 rupees. Net dollar earnings 
amounted to $2,669,912. 

The most important imports were rice, 
cotton yarn and manufactures, wheat flour, 
sugar, furnace and Diesel oil, and automo- 
biles and trucks. The principal suppliers 
were the United Kingdom, India, and the 
United States. The principal imports from 
the United States were milk foods, cotton 
piece goods, and automobiles and trucks. 

The leading exports were 31,799,072 pounds 
of tea, 30,289,113 pounds of rubber, and 12,- 
826,240 pounds of coconut oil. 


Ceylon and India signed a trade agree- 
ment on February 14, which will be effective 
from January 1 to December 31, 1952. 

A Japanese Overseas Agency has been es- 
tablished in Colombo, and discussions be- 
tween this agency and the Government of 
Ceylon may result ultimately in: a formal 
trade treaty. 

As a result of talks held in January, Ceylon 
has received an allocation of 120,000 long 
tons of rice from Burma for the first 6 
months of 1952. Of this total, 80,000 tons 
will be bought on a government-to-govern- 
ment basis and 40,000 tons from Burmese 
private traders. In addition, 3.240 tons of 
rice have been obtained from Indochina, the 
first consignment of a total of 15,000 tons. 

The import duty on gasoline and kerosene 
was lowered by 0.3 rupee per imperial gal- 
lon, effective on February 3. 

The price or rubber (No. 1 Ribbed Smoked 
Sheet) opened at 1.72 rupees on February 
1, declined to a low of 1.40 rupees on Feb- 
ruary 19 and 22, and closed at 1.45 rupees 
on February 29. Principal factors which 
influenced the market included: Devalua- 
tion of the Indonesian currency on Febru- 
ary 4, which provided cheaper rubber on 
the Singapore market; announcement by 
the U. S. Government Services Administra- 
tion that it was returning the importation 
of rubber, except for stockpiling purposes, 
to private trade; and increasing production 
of synthetic rubber in the United States, 
which may affect the market for certain 
grades of natural rubber. 

The Colombo working class index of the 
cost of living (November 1938—April 1939=— 
100) declined from an all-time high of 290 
in January to 286 in February. This decline 
was caused principally by a drop in the price 
of fresh vegetables, following the opening 
of a cooperative central market in Colombo. 

In January the Cooperative Wholesale Es- 
tablishment announced that it would erect 
a cotton-textile plant with an annual ca- 
pacity of 2,000,000 yards of utility cloth. 
Tenders for the construction of a Govern- 
ment textile factory were extended to March 
28, which factory would have an annual 
capacity of 15,000,000 yards of cotton tex- 
tiles—U. S. EmBassy, COLOMBO, Mar. 13, 1952. 


Dominican Republic 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Generally favorable business conditions 
prevailed in the Dominican Republic during 
February; merchants reported increasing 
sales after a normal post-holiday decline in 
January. Imports continued to increase and 
exports were at a high level. 


TRADE 


Dominican exports in February totaled 
12,875,000 pesos (1 peso—US$1) in value, an 
increase of 7,132,000 pesos compared with the 
value in the corresponding month of 1951. 
This gain more than offset the difference 
between the value of exports in January 1951 
and 1952 and, as a consequence, the total 
value of exports for the first 2 months of 1952 
exceeded that for January-February 1951 by 
4,500,000 pesos, and was 125 percent greater 
than the export value in the first 2 months 
of 1950. 

Exports of sugar, green coffee, and choco- 
late increased 4,200,000 pesos, 500,000 pesos, 
and 400,000 pesos, respectively, compared 
with those in the preceding month, and more 
than compensated for the decline in value of 
exports of cacao (—276,000 pesos) and mo- 
lasses (—119,000 pesos) in February from 
those in January. 

Provisional import figures for February, at 
5,100,000 pesos, show an increase of 600,000 
pesos over January, and are the highest reg- 
istered since April 1951. February figures 
show a continuation of the rising trend 
started in September 1951. 


AGRICULTURE 


At the end of February, 14 of the 16 sugar 
mills in the country were grinding cane. 
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The Dominican Sugar Producers Association 
reported that 224,000 short tons of sugar had 
been harvested by 12 mills as of March 3, 
1952. Exports of sugar in February totaled 
61,541 metric tons, of which 61,480 tons were 
shipped to Great Britain, 50 tons to the 
Netherlands West Indies, and 11 tons to Italy. 

Coffee harvesting had finished by the end 
of February but there was still a fair quantity 
on hand at the Barahona factory for drying 
and processing. Exports during the month 
amounted to 3,830 metric tons, of which 
3,487 tons went to the United States, 224 
tons to the Netherlands, and lesser quantities 
to Italy, Canada, and Belgium. Roasted- 
coffee shipments totaled 19 metric tons, all 
destined for the United States. 

Prospects for the coming main cacao har- 
vest are considered by farmers to be unfavor- 
able owing to lack of rain, especially in the 
Cibao region. The chocolate factory at 
Puerto Plata continued working during 
February, and exports of chocolate were 736 
metric tons, of which 97 percent went to the 
United States and the remainder to Puerto 
Rico. 

Despite the fact that tobacco plantings for 
the 1952 crop cover a larger area than they 
did last year, current prospects for this har- 
vest are considered poor as a result of 
draught. Tobacco exports in February were 
285 metric tons. Chief markets were the 
Netherlands (81 tons), Algeria (50 tons) and 
French Morocco (44 tons). 

The Government established a quota of 
1,950,000 gallons of molasses for domestic 
consumption in February. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction was accelerated in February 
with a view to inaugurating several public- 
works projects on Independence Day (Feb. 
27). The most important work started was 
the 8,000,000-peso port of Haina, which con- 
sists of a dock and warehouse to which a 
channel has been dredged in order that one 
vessel can load alongside the pier. It is ex- 
pected that within 2 years the port will have 
about seven warehouses and will become an 
important point of export.—U. S. EmBassy, 
Crupap TRUJILLO, Mar. 31, 1952. 


El Salvador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH MEXICO 
RATIFIED 


(See item appearing under the heading, 
“‘Mexico.”’) 


Germany 
(Federal Republic) 


Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE SITUATION 


The index of industrial activity declined 
seasonally in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many in January 1952 to 133.4 (1936=100). 
Although this was 5.2 points lower than the 
December figure, it surpassed January 1951 
by 9.1 points. The largest decrease took place 
in the food-processing sector which dropped 
from 140.5 to 102.0. Investment and con- 
sumers’ goods on the other hand declined 
only slightly to 155.9 and 128.2, respectively, 
and the basic materials index, spurred on by 
a 5-point rise in chemical production, rose 
slightly. In February little significant change 
took place in any of the sectors, bad weather 
having postponed the seasonal upturn which 
came at that time last year. 

Bituminous-coal production in January set 
a postwar record of 10,660,000 tons, but de- 
clined slightly to 10,240,000 tons in February. 
This decrease, however, can be ascribed to 
fewer working days, as average daily produc- 
tion remained at the January high. Pig- 
iron and steel production also achieved new 
records in January, reaching 1,020,200 and 
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1,217,400 tons, respectively. February output 
was only slightly lower. 

German foreign trade, after achieving a 
surplus in December, again showed deficits of 
$20,150,000 in January and $43,408,000 in 
February. Although the total deficit is far 
from insignificant, it is only 40 percent as 
large as the one for the like period of last 
year. The larger February deficit was due to 
a rise in imports from $333,770,000 in Janu- 
ary to $347,660,000, and a decline in exports 
from $313,532,000 in January to $304,252,000. 
The increase in imports was due mainly to 
larger purchases of raw materials, and the 
decline in exports was the result of smaller 
shipments of finished products. 

The Federal Republic’s trade with all coun- 
tries other than the dollar area showed a 
considerable surplus both in January and 
February, but this surplus was outweighed 
by deficits of $56,513,000 and $69,961,000, 
respectively, with the dollar area. The def- 
icits are often attributable in part to the 
fact that many of the articles Germany ex- 
ports to the Western Hemisphere are sent 
through third-country intermediaries which 
are able to undersell the original German 
producers in American markets because of 
special foreign-exchange bonus schemes 
used by their countries. As a countermeas- 
ure, the German Government established a 
scheme designed to promote direct exports 
against payment in dollars or Swiss francs 
which became effective on April 1. Details 
will be published in a subsequent issue of 
“FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.” 

Trade with the EPU area continued to 
show a considerable surplus amounting to 
$40,849,000 in January and $33,883,000 in 
February. On January 1, 1952, the Federal 
Republic was able to relax import restric- 
tions on a list of goods accounting for 57.1 
percent of all imports from EPU countries. 
Import restrictions were relaxed further on 
April 1, so that at the present time goods 
accounting for 75 percent of EPU imports 
are included in the “liberalized” procedure. 
The cumulative surplus position of the Fed- 
eral Republic with EPU at the end of Feb- 
ruary stood at $99,700,000, after repayment 
of various pre-EPU debts. 

Registered unemployment increased in 
January and February, owing mainly to the 
seasonal slump in outdoor work. In Janu- 
ary the unemployed totaled 1,825,407, about 
the same number as in January 1951. The 
February figure showed a slight increase to 
1,893,903, which represents 11.6 percent of 
the total wage- and salary-earning labor 
force. 

All foods continued in adequate supply, 
although some slight price increases were 
recorded. Opening stocks of bread grains 
and coarse grains for the calendar year 1952 
were substantially above last year’s and those 
of sugar were only slightly below. These 
stocks, plus programmed imports and in- 
digenous deliveries, should be adequate to 
meet all requirements in the next few 
months. 

Industrial production in West Berlin de- 
clined as expected during the winter months. 
The index of industrial deliveries (1936=— 
100) sank from a postwar peak of 51 in 
November to 47 in December and 41 in Jan- 
uary. This was due mainly to seasonal fac- 
tors in the clothing and chemical industries 
where activity declined precipitously. As of 
February 24, the number of gainfully occu- 
pied persons in West Berlin was reported 
as 894,000. The registered unemployed 
totaled 280,000, or about 24 percent of the 
total labor force. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW PROTOCOL TO TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
POLAND INITIALED 


A protocol to the trade agreement of June 
30, 1949, between the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Poland was initialed on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1952, according to German Foreign 
Trade Circular No. 31/52 of February 25. 


This new protocol provides for a total com- 
modity exchange amounting to about $117,- 
000,000 during the period from January 1, 
1952, to June 30, 1953. The previous protocol 
called for an exchange to a value of about 
$65,000,000 from July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951. 

Polish deliveries to Germany are to amount 
to about $62,000,000, and German exports to 
Poland are to be about $55,000,000. The sur- 
plus of Polish shipments to Germany will be 
used for settlement of the Polish debit bal- 
ance with Germany. 

The principal German imports from Po- 
land are to be as follows (in $1,000,000): 
Rye, 14; other grains, 2; live hogs and bacon, 
5; eggs, 3; potato starch, 2; lumber, 6, of 
which for pit props will amount to 2.5; paper 
and newsprint, 0.75. 

The principal products to be shipped from 
Germany to Poland are the following (in 
$1,009,000) : Rolling-mill products, 4.0; metal 
products, 1.8; machinery, 17.0; vehicles, 2.5; 
fine mechanics and optics, 1.4; electro- 
technical products, 1.4; textile products, 2.0; 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, 7.0. 

(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 11, 1950, for a report on the same 
subject.) 


PROTOCOL GOVERNING 1952 TraDE Con- 
CLUDED WITH SWEDEN 


(See item appearing under the heading, 
“Sweden.’’) 


Guatemala 


Commercial Laws Digests 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FOREIGN FIRMS FOR 
MANUFACTURE OF EFFERVESCENT ANAL- 
GESIC TABLETS PROHIBITED 


Guatemala prohibits the establishment of 
foreign firms or firms financed predomi- 
nantly with foreign capital for the manu- 
facture of effervescent analgesic tablets, 
according to a Ministry of Economy Resolu- 
tion signed on March 14, 1952, and published 
and effective on March 20. 

The resolution is designed to protect na- 
tional manufactures and states that the 
prohibition will remain in effect as long es 
these manufacturers are able to satisfy 
demand. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW PROTOCOL GOVERNING EXCHANGE OF 
Goons SIGNED WITH SWEDEN 


(See item appearing under the heading, 
“Sweden.”’) 


Mexico 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Improvement in business conditions gen- 
erally in Mexico during February, following 
the seasonal slump in January, was wel- 
comed throughout the country. An excep- 
tion was the Torreon region where cotton 
fell from the January closing price of 290 
pesos a quintal to 255-260 pesos in February. 
Similarly, on the west coast, sales of shrimp 
at Guaymas fell as much as 50 percent. 

Mexicali, Acapulco, Tijuana, Veracruz, and 
other tourist ports and centers reported ca- 
pacity business. 

A campaign by the new Governor of Yuca- 
tan to lower prices, supported by local pro- 
ducers, wholesalers, and retailers, met with 
initial success, and prices of meat, fish, flour, 
bread, rice, and beans were in varying degrees 
lower at the end of February. 

Prices of consumer goods changed very 
little in February, but prices of foodstuffs 
continued their slow, steady increase. Cot- 
ton-financing operations were tight through- 
out January and most of February but were 
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eased as a result of improved weather con- 
ditions in the Matamoros district. 


INDUSTRY 


Steel production and manufacturing and 
industrial activity in general continued at 
capacity. However, the same problems that 
beset industry during the past year and a 
half remained unsolved, namely, inadequate 
rail transportation and shortages of certain 
raw materials. 

Primary steel mills suffered from shortages 
of iron ore and, to a lesser extent, of coke. 
Melting furnace operations were limited by 
insufficient scrap. The demand for steel 
products to develop Mexican industry, par- 
ticularly construction, continue to run far 
ahead of production. 

Meat packers in Chihuahua increased cold 
storage and freezing space to handle the 
freezing of about 500 beef carcasses. Pack- 
ing plants in Ciudad Juarez slaughtered 
some 8,000 head of cattle during February, 
and exported cured meats amounting to 
about 2,000,000 kilograms, all to the United 
States. In March, the Mexican and United 
States Governments jointly announced that 
the foot and mouth disease in Mexico had 
been eradicated and that if no further out- 
breaks occur by September 1, 1952, the 
United States embargo on importation of 
Mexican cattle will be lifted. 

As indicated in a forecast made early this 
year, shrimp fishing was suspended in the 
Mazatlan and Guaymas waters in March, and 
freezing plants owning large boats moved 
their fleets to Salina Cruz. Shrimp exports 
from the Mazatlan plants during February 
were only 300,291 pounds as compared with 
1,112,580 pounds in February 1951. This 
season’s landings through January in Guay- 
mas were less than any season since 1947-8, 
when boat and plant facilities were only half 
of those at present. Some of the Guaymas 
shrimp-fishing plants closed in mid-Febru- 
ary for lack of shrimp. The economic situa- 
tion of the plants and boat owners was acute, 
and the business pinch in Guaymas was re- 
lieved only by the presence of a record num- 
ber of tourist visitors and by nearby con- 
struction projects. 

Power restrictions were imposed in some 
districts because of increased demands in 
certain agricultural regions for irrigation. 
In the Torreon area, domestic consumers will 
suffer black-out periods of 844 hours a week. 
Other measures to restrict use of electricity 
include the banning of certain outdoor, pub- 
lic, and commercial functions, such as carni- 
vals, fairs, and athletic contests. 

The thermo-electric plant under construc- 
tion at Guaymas is making satisfactory 
progress, with high tension lines and towers 
85 percent completed. The plant’s water- 
supply system is now complete and inter- 
connected with that of the city. 

The Cananea mining area produced 4,526,- 
270 pounds of copper, 37,622 ounces of silver, 
and 411.82 ounces of gold during February. 

Coal and coke production in the Piedras 
Negras area during February was slightly 
above normal. A large deposit of sulfur was 
reportedly discovered in the Sabinas and 
Muzquiz region. Fluorspar mining had in- 
reased, and shipments to the United States 
were being unloaded and stored in Eagle 
Pass pending a rising market. During Feb- 
ruary, 7,849 short tons were exported. 

At the end of February the Mexican work 
program on the Falcon dam was slightly 
ahead of schedule, or 25 percent complete. 
The United States part of the construction 
was on schedule or 49 percent complete. 
Closing of the river is expected to begin in 
October 1952, although it is not planned to 
Store water in the dam until late 1953 or 
early 1954. 

TRANSPORTATION 


There continued to be some improvement 
in freight handling in Nuevo Laredo and 
Monterrey. In Veracruz, however, the cus- 
toms area was still very congested. The 
customary 5 to 10 ships in the harbor at 
Veracruz discharge 1,000 tons of cargo in 3 
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days which it takes the railways 7 
move. 

The opening of the Ciudad Juarez-Mexico 
City road in 1950 has given impetus to the 
construction of tourist courts. Elsewhere 
in the country construction on public works, 
roads, and market places was stepped up. 
Guadalajara was outstanding in this respect. 


days to 


FINANCE 
Following a mid-month flurry in the ex- 


change market, attributed to rumors (offi- 
cially denied) of an imminent peso devalua- 


tion, the selling quotation for United States - 


dollars finished the month under review at 
the 8.65 official parity ceiling. Buyers 
boosted their bid to 8.645¢. 

As a result of an easing price level for 
producer goods, the wholesale price index for 
Mexico City (1939=100) dipped 2.3 points 
from the level at the end of January to 399.7 
at the end of February as compared with 
358.7 in February 1951. 

January monetary circulation showed bills 
and coins in the hands of the public at 
3,345.1 million pesos, and peso checking ac- 
counts of 3,456 million pesos. The total 
money supply of 6,801.1 million pesos repre- 
sents an 86-million peso drop from the 
December 1951 level. 


AGRICULTURE 


The price of cotton in the Torreon district 
was down to 255 and 260 pesos from a clos- 
ing vrice of 290 pesos a quintal at the end 
of January. More than 100,000 bales were 
still unsold. The price for cotton in Mexi- 
cali was 275 to 300 pesos. Scattered rains 
occurred in the drought-ridden northeastern 


area and more plentiful rain fell in the west, 
particularly around Chihuahua and Guay- 
mas. Irrigation waters were assured, and 
the prospect of early planting was good. 

Mexico has purchased its entire allocation 
of 350,000 metric tons of wheat under the 
International Wheat Agreement, and, in ad- 
dition, has purchased 100,000 tons in the 
open market. 

The estimate of 1951 bean production has 
declined to 170,000 metric tons compared 
with the output of 210,000 metric tons in 
1950. The average retail price of beans in 
the Mexico City market for February 1952 
was twice that of a year ago. The Govern- 
ment has suspended the import duty to 
encourage importation of beans. 

In Yucatan, new prices for the sale of 
henequén to the local cordage industry were 
established, thus ending a long uncertain 
situation. There was an average increase of 
about 50 centavos a kilogram for most grades 
of fiber. Much fiber which had been with- 
held pending the anticipated price rise was 
delivered to Henequeneros Yucatan. Hene- 
quén exports during February totaled 5,735, 
an unusually low figure—U. S. Empsassy, 
Mexico CiTy, Mar. 17, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


The following modifications in the Mexican 
import tariff have been established, by a 
Presidential Decree signed on February 28, 
1952, published in the Diario Oficial on March 
24, and effective 5 days thereafter (former 
status shown in parentheses) : 


Duty 





Ad Valorem 








Tariff 
Fraction Description and dutiable unit 
2.43.00 Cigarettes, legal kilogram — 
Nore.—In addition to the text of this fraction the followi ing is added: “The 
import duties specified by this fraction must be paid at the same time as the 
applicable internal taxes by affixing a stamp which includes both taxes in a 
single rate.’’ ! 
2.43.01 Cigars, legal kilogram _ _-_- 
The note to the foregoing item applies to this fraction also. 
3.54.48 


Tanks of iron or steel identified as being exclusively used for storing illumi- 
nating or heating gs as € xcept those for acetylene, gross kilogram - 

(Formerly read, “Structures for tanks and receptacles, not specified. ie 
Cylinders of iron and steel used exclusively for packaging and Denaanclais 
illuminating or heating gas except acetyle ne, gross kilogram ----------- 
White or colored paper weighing up to 120 grams per square meter, not speci- 

fied, legal kilogrs um _ _. e 
(‘Not specified’ has bee mn added.) 
White or colored papers, weighing more than 120 grams per square meter, not 

spec ified, legal kilogre am. - 
“Not specified”’ has been added. ) 
Paper colored for the fabrication of carbon paper, weighing up to 30 grams per 
square meter, and having a resistance in the Mullen apparatus of more than 2 


Specific (Pesos) 


5 (Same) 


5 (Same) 


Exempt (0.15) 


0.30 (Exempt) 


0.35 (Same) 


).25 (Same) 


(Percent) 


40 (Same) 


50 (Same) 


Exempt (40) 


10 (Exempt) 


40 (Same) 


35 (Same) 





kilograms per square meter per 100 grams of weight per square.meter, in rolls 
measuring more than 40 centimeters in width, legal kilogram - nike nesaneeae’ 0.15 5 
7.51.33 Manila cardboard for fabricating cards used in classification machines, gener- 


(New classiffcation. ) 


ally in bookkeeping or statistical operations, weighing from 160 to 170 grams 
per square meter, imported in rolls measuring 60 to 90 centimeters in diam- 
eter and 66 to 69 centimeters in width, having a resistance in the Mullen 
apparatus of 214 kilograms per square centimeter per 100 grams of weight per 


square meter, legal kilogram 


aE , TRE OT a 0.15 5 
(New classification.) 

8.70.02 Shovels, picks, pickaxes, and spades of any type, gross kilogram 0.80 (0.10) 20 (Same) 
8.70.05 Hand chisels, nail removers, and punches of iron and steel, gross kilogram _. _. 10.00 (0.15) 20 (50) 

(Forme rly read, ‘‘Hand chisels, nail removers, and punches of forged steel for 

all uses.’’) 
8.70.06 Open-end and Stilson wrenches, gross kilogram _--_--.-...-...-.-------------- 5.00 (0.20) 20 (30) 
8.70.07 Hammers or sledge hammers of iron or steel weighing up to 12 kilograms, gross 

kilogram os aseath ka watt ns eioetttacniine Gaal eae nani omen aieneion een aa 0.40 (0.15) 50 (Same) 
8.71.26 Screwdrivers of all types, en stipes cae cath talabiat 10.00 (0.15) 20 (50) 
8.71.28 Planes, weighing up to 400 grams, gross kilogram --_----.......-...-..----.-.-. 10 20 

(New classification.) 
8.71.29 Axes or hatchets of all kinds, gross kilogram. -------..-..--------------------- 0.30 30 


(New Classification.) 


' Information regarding internal taxes on ag sie | may be obtained from the American 


Republics Division, Office of Internal Trade, U. 
ington, D.C. 


FODDER PRICES CONTROLLED 


Pursuant to provisions of the “Law on 
Powers of the Federal Executive on Economic 
Matters” of December 30, 1950, the Mexican 
Ministry of Economy announced in the Diario 
Oficial of January 24, 1952, the controlled 
prices for fodder. 

Net prices per metric ton, without con- 
tainer, are as follows, in pesos: 

Green alfalfa, 65, and first-grade baled al- 
falfa, 275, both delivered to stable; grain 
barley, 525, f. o. b. warehouse or freight car 
in Federal District; coconut cake with 28 


. Department of Commerce, Wash- 


percent protein, 450; cake made from ex- 
tracted whole sesame seed, with 42 percent 
protein minimum, 475; same, made from un- 
extracted whole sesame seed, with same pro- 
tein minimum, 525; cake made from hulled 
extracted peanuts, with 42 percent protein 
minimum, 475; same made from hulled un- 
extracted peanuts, with same protein mini- 
mum, 525; cake made from unhulled 
extracted peanuts, with 30 percent protein 
minimum, 405; and same, made with un- 
hulled unextracted peanuts and same protein 
minimum, 455, all f. o. b. factory in Federal 
District; cottonseed cake, with 39 percent 
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protein minimum, 495, and meal with 39 
percent protein minimum, 515, both f. o. b. 
warehouse or freight car in Federal District; 
first-class fodder, 390, f. 0. b. factory in Fed- 
eral District; uncrystallizable sirup, 195, 
f. o. b. sugar mill. 

A charge of 20 pesos per ton is authorized 
for grinding the cake. 


ADDITIONS TO LIST OF COMMODITIES SUB- 
JECT TO Duty UPON IMPORTATION INTO 
FREE ZONE OF LOWER CALIFORNIA AND 
PARTIAL FREE ZONE OF STATE OF SONORA 


The Mexican Ministry of the Treasury, by 
circular No. 301—1-—25 of March 19, 1952, pub- 
lished and effective on March 26, has added 
a number of items to the list of commodities 
subject to import duty when imported for 
consumption purposes into the free zone of 
Lower California (territories of Northern and 
Southern Baja California) and the partial 
free zone of the State of Sonora. The duties 
were imposed because similar commodities 
are produced within these zones. 

The articles affected are as follows: Syn- 
thetic detergents; roasted or ground coffee 
packaged in paper bags or tin cans; brake 
linings of all kinds for trucks and automo- 
biles; brake fluids for trucks and automo- 
biles; printed matter included in the import 
tariff schedule under fractions’ 7.54.00, 
7.54.01, 7.54.02, 7.54.03, 7.54.04, 7.54.05, 7.54.06, 
7.54.08, 7.47.10, and 17.57.20 except litho- 
graphed rolls and chromolithographs in off- 
set; barley and malt; oxygen and acetylene; 
and prepared olives packed in any type of 
container. 

- (For list of commodities subject to import 
duties under previous legislation see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 26, 1951.) 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH Et SALVADOR 
RATIFIED 


The most-favored-nation commercial 
treaty between Mexico and El Salvador signed 
December 14, 1950, in San Salvador was rati- 
fied by the Mexican Senate through a decree 
signed by the President on December 19, 1951, 
and published in the Diario Oficial of Febru- 
ary 7, 1952. The treaty was ratified by the 
El Salvador Assembly on February 20, 1951. 

(For previous information on this treaty 
see item under “El Salvador” in ForEIGnN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of April 2, 1951.) 


Norway 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOP MENTS 


In general, economic developments during 
January and February continued to reflect 
Norway’s improved economic position, but 
there were some indications of a rather se- 
rious deterioration in terms of trade. Prin- 
cipal concern in this respect is over increased 
prospects that export prices for paper pulp 
will decline sharply, combined with the fact 
that whale-oil prices are definitely lower and 
a gradual decline now in process in dry cargo 
freight rates may continue for a prolonged 
period. 

Early in February the United Kingdom and 
France, principal markets for Norwegian 
pulp exports, imposed ceiling prices on im- 
ports of mechanical and chemical pulp. 
The ceilings are substantially lower than 
prices in effect during the second half of 
1951. Since wood pulp, along with paper, 
constitutes the most important commodity 
export from Norway, this development has 
serious implications for the Norwegian for- 
eign-payments position. 

The sharp decline in whale-oil prices will 
also have an unfavorable effect on the bal- 
ance-of-payments position, because whale- 
oil exports are of substantial magnitude. In 
comparison with last year’s prices, which 
averaged £112 per ton and rose to a peak 
of £172, the highest offer received recently 
has been £90 per ton. It is reported that 
a relatively large volume of whale oil was 
sold at the latter rate, after which the buyer 
retired from the market. The whale-oil sales 
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pool is storing most of its oil abroad in the 
hope that prices will rise. Although ship- 
ping freight rates in the tanker market 
continue highly favorable, the dry-cargo 
market has been on a gradual decline for 
several months. This decrease may have a 
rather serious effect on foreign-exchange 
earnings, but the final result will depend 
largely on the disposition of the ships which 
have been taken out of the United States 
reserve fleet. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


The report of the Monetary and Financial 
Council on financing the State banks was 
released in early February. The majority 
of the Council recommended that the emer- 
gency requirements of the banks be met by 
releasing the balance of approximately $50,- 
000,000 in the Regulation Account; that 
further financing should be accomplished by 
placing part of the private banks’ require- 
ments on the fiscal budget, by borrowing 
in the money market at short term if nec- 
essary to get lower interest rates, and only 
if urgently necessary by further releases of 
funds from the Bank of Norway. 

The Finance Ministry has not yet an- 
nounced the Government’s decision with 
respect to the program of financing the 
banks, but has, as an emergency measure, 
asked approval of the release of $50,000,000 
from the Regulation Account and announced 
that it will request legislation to establish 
reserve requirements for private banks. 

Norway had a small EPU surplus in Feb- 
ruary, and the external position of the Bank 
of Norway continued to improve, rising ap- 
proximately $4,500,000. 


PRICES AND PRICE POLICY 


The cost-of-living index for January 15 
was 2.2 points or 1.7 percent over December. 
Practically all of the increase is attributable 
to substantial rises in food prices as the re- 
sult of the December agreement awarding 
price increases for farm produce. The index 
now stands at 129.3 (1949—100), 1.5 below 
the “red line” which, if it is reached or sur- 
passed on or after March 15, will permit re- 
opening of cost-of-living wage-compensation 
negotiations. The wholesale-price index rose 
0.4 percent from mid-January to mid-Feb- 
ruary and reached 272.2 (1938=100). The 
import-price index for January, at 150 
(1949— 100), was only 1 point over the De- 
cember level. 

As import prices have become relatively 
stable, interest in a more rigid type of price 
stabilization in Norway, has been intensified, 
but the Government announced on February 
16 that, at least for the immediate future, no 
additional action toward a more rigid price 
stabilization would be attempted. The Gov- 
ernment explained its reasoning as follows: 
(1) Government policy toward price stabili- 
zation has been directed at modifying the 
effect of external prices on internal prices 
and wages; (2) import prices have become 
relatively stable; (3) therefore, such price 
pressures as remain are primarily domestic; 
and (4) the Government will not attempt to 
modify them but will caution the domestic 
groups to demonstrate restraint in their de- 
mands. The action places a very large re- 
sponsibility primarily on trade-union and 
agricultural organizations. It was well re- 
ceived in the press, but its eventual signifi- 
cance will largely depend upon its reception 
by trade-union policy makers. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


January imports (excluding ships) totaled 
$68,700,000, very slightly below the Decem- 
ber level. Exports rose 10 percent to $51,900,- 
000. The resultant commodity-import sur- 
plus is $16,800,000, compared with $20,100,000 
in January 1951. Terms of trade were less 
favorable in January than in the final quar- 
ter of 1951, but continued on a more favor- 
able ratio than they did in 1949 and the first 
quarter of 1951. Terms in January (1949=— 
100) were 102.7; in December, 104.7; and for 
the first quarter of 1951, an unfavorable 98.4. 


SHIPPING 


Dry-cargo freight rates continued grad- 
ually to decline. The Norwegian Shipping 
News index for trip-charter rates dropped 6 
percent in January to the lowest figure re- 
corded since February 1951. The figure, how- 
ever, is 20 percent above that of January 
1951. The time-charter index declined 5.6 
percent. The outlook for the dry-cargo 
freight market continues uncertain. In ad- 
dition to seasonal factors and the increas- 
ingly significant use of ships released from 
the United States reserve fleet sailing at 
ceiling rates, economic crises in the United 
Kingdom and France may be expected to 
influence the movement downward. Tanker 
rates on the other hand remained relatively 
firm in January. Sterling rates were down 
very slightly, but dollar rates rose a little. 
Seasonal factors were expected to influence 
tanker rates downward. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The official industrial-production index 
rose to 151, approximately 4 percent over 
December, 3 percent over January 1951, and 
51 percent over the monthly average for 1938. 
The January increase, which was somewhat 
more than seasonal, brought some relief to 
serious concern caused by a 4-percent decline 
from November to December and a reduction 
in the rate of increase in the last quarter of 
1951. In January most of the increase was 
registered by export industries, particularly 
the herring-oil factories, canning industries, 
and mines. Although indexes for production 
of shoes and textiles, currently affected by 
consumer resistance, increased from Decem- 
ber to January, they remained well below 
the level prevailing in January 1951.—U. §. 
EMBassy, OSLO, Mar. 4, 1952. 


Philippines 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


A certain lethargy prevailed in Manila busi- 
ness circles through late March, and activity 
in the volume of wholesale and retail trade 
showed a noticeable decline compared with 
February. The supply of most imported and 
domestic commodities continued good. Im- 
porters even canceled some orders made 
abroad, as stocks piled up, and prospects for 
normal liquidation in the near future re- 
mained uncertain. Many responsible mem- 
bers of the business and financial community, 
however, believed that the minor recession 
was of a temporary nature. Attacks from 
some quarters on the Central Bank’s credit 
policy, which was described as over-restric- 
tive and largely responsible for a shortage of 
liquid funds, were answered by the Bank’s 
Governor. The official pointed out that the 
liberalization of import control in 1951 re- 
sulted in heavy stockpiling, accompanied nec- 
essarily by extensive issuance of credit by 
commercial banks. Some banks became 
overextended, the Governor said, and the 
Central Bank was therefore compelled during 
the last quarter of 1951 to order that a 70- 
percent ratio be maintained between out- 
standing letters of credit and net foreign-ex- 
change holdings, reserves, and cash in bank 
vaults. Real-estate loans were discouraged 
and attempts made to shift emphasis to in- 
dustrial and agricultural loans. 

An optomistic note was supplied by re- 
ports of brisk movements, beginning in early 
March, of important exports, such as sugar, 
minerals, and forest products. Some relief 
in the tight cash situation was hoped for as 
a result of the movement of sugar especially. 
Shipments of this commodity were expected 
to increase rapidly toward the end of April. 


FINANCE 


Foreign-exchange receipts and disburse- 
ments of the Philippines for 1951 indicated a 
deficit of $49,700,000 for the year, contrasted 
to a surplus of $96,700,000 for 1950, according 
to statistics released by the Central Bank. 
The Bank’s figures for the 2 years are as 
follows: 
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[In millions of U. 8. dollars] 


Receipts: 1950 1951 
Merchandise exports__.......-...--- i 316.3 2 363.15 
es ee a eee 2.0 3.30 
U. 8. Government expenditures.__._ 207.6 99.85 
Other foreign government expendi- 

aise ailliead aim dreien RL BEE 1.6 1.81 
SIS, ius netbeans AS ee 50.0 96.68 
EE ANS ee eoeee 577.5 34.70 
Disbursements: 
Merchandise imports.__._..._.__.___ 1 390. 6 2 469. 93 
Philippine Government expendi- 
We cadeces od me eee et eee 18.5 14.35 
Invisibles be oe 71.7 130.21 
Total...... eS ae 480.8 


614. 49 


Of SUMNGUND 6s. oo <cecccsesadeaaes 96.7 (49.70 
1c. i, f. value. 
2f. 0. b. value. 


The principal cause of the reversal bal- 
ance of payments in 1951 was the drop in 
U. S. Government expenditures in the Phil- 
ippines. Such expenditures in 1950 consisted 
largely of war-damage payments, which 
were practically completed by the end of 
that year. A drop in export commodity 
prices toward the latter half of 1951 was 
also an important factor in the deficit. 

International reserves of the Central 
Bank, exclusive of foreign-exchange hold- 
ings of commercial banks, declined by $4,- 
800,000 during February, and at the end of 
the month totaled $240,200,000. Estimates 
placed exchange reserves of commercial 
banks at approximately $49,900,000 on Feb- 
ruary 29, an increase of about 13 percent 
for the month. 


AGRICULTURE—EXPORTS 


In January and February 1952, exports of 
coconut products in terms of copra amounted 
to 143,656 long tons. Shipments consisted 
of 116,786 long tons of copra as such, 13,484 
tons of coconut oil, and 3,955 tons of desic- 
cated coconut. During the corresponding 
period of 1951, exports of coconut products 
in terms of copra totaled 152,892 long tons, 
including 127,723 long tons of copra as such, 
11,444 tons of coconut oil, and 5,319 tons 
of desiccated coconut. Philippine coconut 
shipments have been lighter in 1952 than 
they were in 1951 mainly because of un- 
favorable market conditions. The market 
for copra was extremely weak in March, and 
as a consequence prices dropped to low 
levels. Manila quotations late in the month 
were 20.25 pesos per 100 kilograms (220 
pounds), compared with 24 pesos in Febru- 
ary and 47 pesos a year earlier. In March 
prices were down to 19 pesos, the lowest on 
record since liberation. 

Abaca balings in January 1952 totaled only 
81,292 bales of 278 pounds each, a significant 
decline from the 92,545-bale production in 
January 1951. The decrease was due mainly 
to the typhoon damage sustained by planta- 
tions in the Eastern Visayas during Decem- 
ber 1951. Foreign demand remained steady 
and exports followed the opposite trend, 
reaching 82,601 bales, as against the January 
1951 figure of 75,105 bales. Abaca of the 
Davao Jl grade was quoted late in March 
at 54 pesos per half bale, an advance of 2 
pesos over the price as quoted for late Feb- 
ruary but 24.50 pesos below the quotation 
for the J1 grade in March 1951. 

Centrifugal-sugar production from the 
1951-52 cane crop totaled 553,966 short tons, 
as of February 17, output was averaging 
about 65,000 tons weekly, and all 28 sugar 
mills were grinding. Unofficial estimates 
place the yield of the current crop at 1,080,000 
short tons, a substantial increase over the 
1951 total production of 935,000 tons, but, 
typhoon losses have reduced it about 100,000 
tons below earlier forecasts. In late March 
the market for export sugar was good; prices 
were quoted at 13.90 pesos per picul, com- 
pared with 13.30 pesos for February and 13.30 
pesos in March 1951 (1 picul=139 pounds). 
The present policy is to ban all exports of 
sugar to countries other than the United 
States so long as the American quota remains 
unfilled. Sugar allocations for domestic con- 
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sumption have been increased from 230,000 
short tons to 280,000 tons. 

The tobacco market resumed a downward 
trend in March. Late in the month Isabela 
leaf was selling at 90 pesos per bale of 253.5 
pounds, compared with 95 pesos a month 
earlier and 125 pesos in March 1951. 

The rice harvest was practically completed 
by late March. Official estimates, based on 
surveys conducted in December 1951, place 
1952 production at 59,200,890 cavans of paddy 
rice compared with 58,980,000 cavans pro- 
duced in 1951. Reports received late in 


March indicated, however, that the harvest. 


may be much less, although no definite esti- 
mates were given. The National Rice and 
Corn Corporation (NARIC), is aware of the 
gravity of the situation that may develop 
and hopes to import 140,000 metric tons of 
clean rice in 1952. Only 109,124 tons were 
imported during 1951. At present supplies 
are generous and domestic rice prices have 
continued to decline in March. Clean Macan 
(second class) was quoted at 22.75 per cavan 
late in the month, or about 1 pesos less than 
in February. The quotation in March 1951 
was about 21.25 pesos per cavan (1 cavan of 
milled rice=123 pounds).—U. S. Emsassy, 
MANILA, Mar. 24, 1952. 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW PROTOCOL TO TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY INITIALED 


(See item appearing under the heading, 
“Germany (Federal Republic) .’’) 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL GOVERNING 1952 TRADE CON- 
CLUDED WITH FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
GERMANY 


A protocol governing the exchange of goods 
between Sweden and the Federal Republic of 
Germany during the period January 1- 
December 31, 1952, was signed in Stockholm 
on January 11, 1952, states a dispatch of Feb- 
ruary 4 from the U. S. Embassy, Stockholm. 
This protocol was concluded under the pro- 
visions of the Swedish-German (Federal Re- 
public) trade agreement of January 26, 1951. 

The protocol provides for the exportation 
of Swedish goods to a value of about 1,300,- 
000,000 crowns and the importation of Ger- 
man goods into Sweden valued at about 
1,400,000,000 crowns, representing an increase 
of about 300,000,000 crowns in both Swedish 
exports and imports over 1951. This increase 
is attributed chiefly to increase in prices. 

Commodity lists attached to the protocol 
are of two distinct kinds: Lists A and C con- 
tain quotas for goods not included in the 
OEEC import free lists of either country, and 
lists B and D cover certain commodities on 
these free lists and for which Sweden and 
Germany guarantee to issue export permits 
for quantities specified in the respective lists. 

Foremost among the commodities Sweden 
is to obtain from Germany are (quantity in 
metric tons unless otherwise specified) : 
Coke, 2,000,000; coal, 360,000, including 332,- 
000 tons of coking, steam, and anthracite 
coal and 28,000 tons of brown-coal briquets 
(the 1951 protocol provided for 450,000 tons of 
coal); rolling-mill products, 210,000 (35,000 
tons for shipbuilding; 25,000, foundry pig 
iron; 30,000, thin plate; 10,000, profile tool 
steel; 55,000, rod steel; and 12,000, steel 
pipe); steel scrap, 60,000 (the undelivered 
part of the 1951 quota of 100,000 tons); 
Glauber salts, 10,000; lithopone, 5,000; phenol 
molding powder, 500; polyvinyl chloride, 300; 
metal semimanufactures, 8,000,000 crowns; 
perlon fiber, 15,000,000 crowns; and perlon 
yarn, 5,000,000 crowns. 

Swedish exports to Germany include 
(quantity in metric tons unless otherwise 


specified): Iron ore, 5,250,000 (the protocol 
for 1951 provided for 4,850,000); sulfate wood 
pulp, 120,000; sulfite wood pulp, 50,000; vis- 
cose and high alpha wood pulp, 55,000; me- 
chanical wood pulp, 6,000; kraft paper, 
15,000; newsprint, 7,000; sawn lumber, 125,000 
standards; pit props, 100,000 cubic meters; 
prefabricated wooden houses, $1,600,000; iron, 
steel, and manufactures, 31,600 (pig iron, 
7,000, and ball-bearing steel, 10,000); machin- 
ery, $2,100,000; butter, 9,000; cheese, $400,000; 
and fish and herring, 11,000,000 crowns. 

In an exchange of letters appended to the 
protocol, Swedish importation of certain con- 
sumers’ goods, such as leather goods, porce- 
lain ware, electrical household appliances, 
radios, automobiles and motorcycles, cam- 
eras, and toys, are tied to some extent to the 
exportation of Swedish agricultural products. 
Because of the high German import tariff 
rates affecting particularly Swedish exports 
of butter, eggs, and rapeseed, Swedish ex- 
ports of such commodities were expected to 
decline by at least 75,000,000 crowns during 
1952. As a result, it was agreed that Swedish 
import permits would be issued only to a 
value of 75,000,000 crowns (representing one- 
half of the annual quota) for consumers’ 
goods during the period January 1-June 30, 
1952. The contracting parties agreed that 
permits for the remaining half of the quota 
would be issued by Sweden on the condition 
that the German import duty on butter 
would be reduced from 25 percent to 15 per- 
cent ad valorem by June 30, 1952. 

The protocol provides that the mixed com- 
mission is to be convened in the event pay- 
ments between Germany and Sweden cannot 
be made in entirety through the European 
Payments Union, for the purpose of adjust- 
ing the provisions of the protocol to deci- 
sions and recommendations of the OEEC 
Council to maintain a normal exchange of 
commodities with avoidance of making pay- 
ments in gold, United States dollars, or other 
hard currencies. 

Swedish imports from Germany in 1951 
amounted to 1,219,400,000 crowns and ex- 
ports to 915,738,000 crowns. 


NEW PROTOCOL GOVERNING EXCHANGE OF 
Goops SIGNED WITH ITALY 


A new protocol governing the exchange 
of goods between Italy and Sweden during 
the period November 1, 1951, to October 31, 
1952, was signed in Rome on January 10, 1952, 
states a dispatch dated February 25 from 
the U. S. Embassy, Stockholm. 

The protocol, which was concluded under 
the terms of the Italian-Swedish trade 
agreement of November 16, 1949, expands 
export-permit guaranties and has appended 
to it two lists setting forth import quotas for 
goods not liberalized under the OEEC trade- 
liberalization program. List A covers Swed- 
ish imports and list B covers Italian imports. 
Both the protocol and the quota lists be- 
came effective on January 18, 1952, when 
notes were exchanged in Rome. 

The main feature of the protocol is an in- 
crease in the number of Italian export com- 
modities covered by export-permit guaran- 
ties. Italian exports to Sweden covered by 
the Italian export guaranty include (quan- 
tity in metric ton unless otherwise speci- 
fied): Rice, 12,000; sulfur, crude and proc- 
essed, 10,000 (amount unchanged from pre- 
ceding year); aluminum pig, 1,000; alumi- 
hum powder, 50; cotton yarn, 1,000; nylon 
yarn, 50; electric cable, 6,000,000 crowns; and 
the following commodities to the extent the 
purchase contracts can be concluded: Poly- 
vinyl chloride, 200; phenol molding material, 
150; phenol, 100; sodium and potassium bi- 
chromates, 100; chromic acid, 100; and ti- 
tanium oxide, 50. 

In a supplement to the protocol, Italy 
agreed to grant export permits for certain 
unannounced quantities of calcium carbide 
and caustic soda. Among the Swedish ex- 
ports to Italy governed by such a commit- 
ment are the following commodities, in 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN MANUFACTURE OF CARBON 
BISULFIDE 


Carbon bisulfide has been manufactured 
in Australia for many years by one firm— 
Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia 
and New Zealand, Ltd. (ICIANZ). It is used 
for the production of carbon tetrachloride 
and in the manufacture of xanthates for 
mineral-ore flotation and other purposes. 
Supplies are adequate at present, but when 
plans for the manufacture of viscose rayon 
are carried out, increased quantities will be 
needed and ICIANZ is taking steps to meet 
this future additional demand. 


New CHEMICAL PLANT FOR BELGIUM 


A plant for the manufacture of synthetic 
phenol and acetone by the cumene process 
will be established in Belgium, states a for- 
eign chemical journal. Société des Derives 
du Pétrole, which was recently founded 
jointly by Union Chimique Belge, Société 
Carbochimique, and Société Belge de L’Azote 
et des Produits Chimiques du Marly, will 
operate the plant. Propylene will be sup- 
plied by the Antwerp oil refinery. The new 
company also plans to make other organic 
chemicals, including ethylene oxide. 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION OF SULFURIC ACID 


Seventeen Brazilian companies producing 
sulfuric acid have a combined capacity of 
187,220 metric tons. The output of 11 pro- 
ducers was 65,330 tons in 1951; production 
figures for the remaining 6 firms are not yet 
available. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF SODA ASH AND 
CaustTic SODA 


Brazil plans to import soda ash and caustic 
soda in 1952 from European sources, princi- 
pally the United Kingdom. Imports are esti- 
mated at 50,000 tons of soda ash and 65,000 
tons of caustic soda. Domestic production 
of these materials is about 8,600 tons. 


Chile’s deposits of guano are found along 
the coast between Arica and south of Anto- 
fagasta; some are on islands and others on 
the mainland. There is very little white 

guano and no new deposits of either the 

. white or the red have been discovered for 

some time. Reserves of red guano are esti- 
mated at about 500,000 tons of 16 percent 
P.O.. 

‘Production and consumption of white gu- 
ano are approximately equal. An average 
of 3,000 metric tons was sold annually in 
the period 1946-50. However, this average is 
considerably lower than sales in the past 2 or 
3 years, owing to very low production in 1946 
and 1947. Output in 1952 is estimated by the 
trade at 1,800 tons compared with 1,600 tons 
in 1951 and 4,400 tons in 1950. 


’ 
CHILE’S PRODUCTION AND USE OF GUANO 
: 


CONTROL OF LOCUSTS IN EGYPT 


Locusts have appeared in Upper Egypt and 
are doing some damage to grain and bean 
crops. They are a native species and not the 
desert locust, swarms of which have been 
reported as migrating recently from East 
Africa into Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Iran. An 
outbreak of Egyptian locusts was successfully 
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combatted in May 1951 by control crews of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, who dusted fields 
with benzene hexachloride. Crews followed 
the winter migration and cleared a consid- 
erable area in January 1952. The present 
campaign is directed against locusts remain- 
ing in the winter crops and attempts are 
being made to kill as many as possible before 
breeding. Nine units, equipped with both 
hand and mechanical dusters, are operating 
in the Assiut region. Unlike the desert lo- 
cust, against which bait poisoning is used, 
the Egyptian locust settles on plants, hence 
the dusting method is more effective. 


ECUADORAN PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZER 


A plant at La Libertad, which makes a mix- 
ture of phosphate rock and guano, is the only 
fertilizer factory in Ecuador. Production is 
small and none is exported. The plant also 
prepares and sells lime for agricultural use. 


EGYPTIAN EXPORTS OF PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Phosphate rock from Egypt is extracted 
principally at and exported from the port of 
Kosseir on the Red Sea. Shipments for Eu- 
rope pass through the Suez Canal, whereas 
those to countries beyond Suez are sent by 
other routes. 

Exports of phosphate rock from Kosseir 
declined to 274,575 metric tons in 1951 from 
358,115 tons in 1950; Europe took 100,865 tons 
in 1951 and 167,565 tons in 1950. Countries 
beyond Suez imported 173,710 tons in 1951 
and 190,550 tons in 1950. Of those countries 
importing phosphates shipped through the 
Suez Canal, Italy was first in 1951, taking 
56,620 tons, valued at £E96,025 ($276,600). 
Finland was second, and Yugoslavia next. 
Among countries which purchased Kosseir 
phosphates not passing through the Canal, 
Japan was first, taking 157,100 tons, valued 
at £E331,285 ($954,265). The Union of South 
Africa, which was not a buyer in 1950, ac- 
counted for 16,610 tons in 1951. 

The trade had expected that exports in 
1951 would exceed 1950 figures, but competi- 
tion from Morocco and other producing cen- 
ters was keen. However, increased trade is 
forecast for 1952, as important orders have 
been received from Japan and trial ship- 
ments to South Africa may result in addi- 
tional exports to that country. 


FINLAND’S IMPORTS OF FERTILIZER 


With the exception of phosphate rock 
from North Africa, Finland obtains its im- 
ports of fertilizers and fertilizer materials 
from European sources, principally the 
U. S. S. R., Federal Republic of Germany, 
Eastern Germany, Norway, and the Nether- 
lands. In addition to the freight. factor, 
the shortage of dollar exchange has precluded 
the purchase of fertilizers from the United 
States in the postwar period. 


FINLAND'S OUTPUT OF SULFURIC ACID 
INCREASED 


Production of sulfuric acid at Finland’s 
three largest plants totaled 116,000 metric 
tons in 1951, an increase of 23 percent over 
the 1950 figure. Output in 1952 is estimated 
at 130,000 tons. Consumption of this ma- 
terial has been increasing and an expansion 
program was undertaken in 1951 at the 
Kokkola factory to meet the greater demand. 
The project is expected to be completed 
in the first half of 1952, when the plant’s 


annual production will be increased 66 per- 
cent to 45,000 tons. The entire output has 
been reserved for the artificial-fiber industry 
and a new ammonium-sulfate factory to be 
established at Kokkola. 


GERMAN USE OF WHITE CARBON BLACK 


The Federal Republic of Germany is at- 
tempting to increase the usefulness of white 
carbon black for the rubber industry, as this 
chemical can be produced easily from domes- 
tic raw materials. The Rubber Industry 
Association organized a special committee 
in October 1949 which has been investigating 
ways of increasing the dispersion of white 
carbon black particles during vulcanization. 
The material can now be used only for soft 
rubber goods and smaller tires; about 600 
metric tons are being made monthly for 
domestic use and 100 tons for export. 


First DYE PLANT OPENED IN INDIA 


The first dye plant in India, Atul Products, 
Ltd., was opened in March 1952 at Parnera, 
Bombay State. It will produce 20 important 
types of dyes, and output is expected to meet 
about 50 percent of annual requirements. 
Some pharmaceuticals also will be manu- 
factured. It has been indicated that savings 
in foreign exchange will amount to 70,000,000 
to 80,000,000 rupees (1 rupee=US$0.21). A 
United States company has a 10-percent 
share of the capital but does not participate 
in the management of the plant. 


Propucts To BE MANUFACTURED BY ISRAEL 
PLASTIC CORPORATION 


The Israel Plastics Corporation will operate 
in Israel as an authorized United States cor- 
poration. The company is also associated 
with manufacturers in the United Kingdom, 
Italy, Switzerland, and France. 

After considerable study of world markets 
and other factors, an initial program has 
been determined. The company will do 
extrusion and compression molding and its 
products will include industrial piping, poly- 
vinyl-chloride film and sheeting, coated 
fabrics, and polyetheylene and vinyl film. 
Other branches of plastics manufacture may 
be undertaken later. 


SuLFuriIc-AciIp PLANT IN U. K. To USE 
KACHKAROFF PROCESS 


The first sulfuric-acid plant in the United 
Kingdom to use the Kachkaroff process will 
be erected at the East Greenwich gas works 
for the South Eastern Gas Board, states the 
British press. Spent oxide will be the raw 
material. 


COMPLETE FERTILIZERS SELDOM USED 
IN ITALY 


Because of almost institutionalized prac- 
tices in the application of plant foods, com- 
plete fertilizers are seldom used in Italy. 
Attempts by agricultural officials to increase 
consumption of this form of fertilizer have 
had little success. 


PYRITE-BURNING SULFURIC-ACID PLANT 
BEING INSTALLED, SCOTLAND 

The large pyrite-burning sulfuric-acid 

plant being installed at the Sandilands 

Chemical Works, Aberdeen, Scotland, is ex- 

pected to begin operations by the end of 
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1952, states the British press. When in full 
operation, the plant will produce 37,000 long 
tons of 100-percent sulfuric acid annually, 
which is sufficient for superphosphate needs 
in northern and northeastern Scotland. The 
company has also decided to double the out- 
put of its pyrite-burning acid plant at Cor- 
nousie. 


Asout 85 PERCENT OF OUTPUT OF FINISHED 
PRODUCTS EXPORTED, SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss chemical industry makes a 
wide variety of finished items but is not a 
source of basic or intermediate products. 
Approximately 85 percent of its output of 
finished goods is exported, but this ratio is 
reversed for basic and intermediate chemi- 
cals, where production approximates domes- 
tic consumption and only small quantities 
are available for export. 


Drugs 


DANISH DRUG PRODUCTION 


Danish output of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts in 1951 reached a value of 110,000,000 
crowns according to the foreign press. This 
amount represented an increase of approxi- 
mately 30 percent over that of the preceding 
year. 

Exports accounted for about 69,000,000 
crowns or 28,000,000 crowns more than in 
1950, and 23 times as much as was exported 
6 years ago (1 Danish crown=US$0.1448). 
The principal products exported were: Peni- 
cillin and other antibiotics, 29,000,000; in- 
sulin, 11,000,000; and other pharmaceutical 
products, 19,400,000 crowns. Despite strong 
competition, new markets were established, 
including the United States and Canada,-it 
was stated. 


New INDIAN-AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
FacTORY DEDICATED 


Atul drug and pharmaceutical products 
will be made by a new joint Indian-American 
enterprise recently dedicated by Prime Min- 
ister Nehru at Bulsar on the west coast. 

A large American pharmaceutical firm is 
owner of 10 percent of the new firm’s capital 
but has no share in the actual management. 
However, Indian chemists visited the Amer- 
ican factories of the affiliated firm for tech- 
nical training, and the new Atul factory was 
established with the advice and assistance of 
the American drug firm. 

It is India’s hope and plan that similar 
arrangements with other American and for- 
eign manufacturers will help India to free 
itself from dependence upon foreign sources 
of supply. 


Foodstutis 


CEYLON’S TEA CROP AND EXPORTS 


It is not possible to give an accurate fore- 
cast of Ceylon’s 1952 tea crop. However, the 
International Tea Committee of which Cey- 
lon is a member, “unanimously decided to 
maintain the percentage of regulation at 135 
percent of standard exports.”” This means 
that Ceylon, whose standard exports total 
about 251,000,000 pounds, will have an ex- 
portable quota of 327,000,000 pounds which 
is far above average exports during the past 
few years. With this permissible goal and 
with all other factors remaining equal, a 
crop of about 300,000,000 pounds may be 
predicted. 

Production of tea in Ceylon in 1951 
amounted to 324,157,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 306,215,000 pounds in 1950 and 
298,542,596 pounds in 1949. 

Exports of tea from Ceylon in 1951 to- 
taled 305,171,000 pounds, valued at 700,036,- 
000 rupees. The United Kingdom was the 
leading customer, taking 111,177,000 pounds 
valued at 274,062,000 rupees (4.7725 rupees — 
US$1); Australia ranked second, taking 
43,463,000 pounds, valued at 112,428,000 ru- 
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pees; and the United States third, 28,143,000 
pounds, valued at 74,766,000 rupees. The re- 
mainder went to a number of countries. 


RICE PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
TRADE, COSTA RICA 


Rice production in Costa Rica in 1951 is 
estimated at 450,000 bags of rough rice, or 
about 50,000 bags more than estimated do- 
mestic requirements. 

The 1950 Agricultural Census indicates an 
annual consumption of about 400,000 bags of 


rough rice or the equivalent of about 18,400. 


tons of hulled rice. 

Imports of rice in the first 9 months of 1951 
were only 32 tons, valued at $3,746. Of this 
amount 31% tons were from Nicaragua and 
one-half ton was from the United States. 

Exports of rice in 1951 totaled 160 tons, val- 
ued at $36,676, of which 39.4 tons went to 
the Republic of Panama and 120.6 tons to 
the Canal Zone. 

The Costa Rican Government has recently 
declared a surplus of 50,000 quintals of 46 
kilograms each, or the equivalent of 2,300 
metric tons of milled rice. The rice will be 
exported as soon as a market is found. 

Stocks of rice on March 20, 1952, were de- 
clared to be ample for domestic use until 
the beginning of August when new crop rice 
will be harvested. In addition, 2,300 tons re- 
cently were declared available for export. 


MILK FURNISHES 40 PERCENT OF FARM 
INCOME, NORWAY 


The pronounced upward trend in Nor- 
wegian milk production has been checked. 
In 1951 production was only slightly greater 
than in the preceding year—1,565,000,000 
liters (1 liter= 1.0567 liquid quarts) as com- 
pared with 1,552,000,000 liters. High feed 
costs and still higher labor costs retarded 
the rapid postwar expansion. 

Higher prices of milk and other dairy 
products have tended to check consump- 
tion. Milk and other dairy products, except 
cheese which is still rationed, are plentiful. 
It is expected, however, that rationing will 
be discontinued in a few months, when all 
market requirements for dairy products will 
have been met. 

On Norwegian farms, milk production con- 
tinues to be the most important enterprise; 
it is the source of more than 40 percent of 
all farm income. A substantial further ex- 
pansion is not likely in the absence of any 
kind of guaranty by the Government that 
larger supplies will find a market at prevail- 
ing prices. The outlook is for small and 
gradual expansion of production. Export 
surpluses will be temporary and fairly small. 

Because the production of creamery 
butter in 1951 was a little less than in the 
preceding year and sales on the home mar- 
ket increased slightly, the surplus which had 
to be exported in 1951 was only 2,800 tons 
as compared with 4,300 tons in the preceding 
year. At the turn of the year, stocks of 
butter totaled only 100 tons, as compared 
with 130 tons at the beginning of 1950. 

Exports of whey cheese, a special Nor- 
wegian product, increased to some extent, 
108.5 tons, as did exports of white cheese, 
1,095 tons. The butter, 2,832.2 tons, was 
marketed primarily in Western Germany, the 
whey cheese in the United States and Can- 
ada, and most of the white cheese in the 
United Kingdom. 

One of the main objectives in Norwegian 
agricultural policy is to supply requirements 
of the Norwegian people for the various ani- 
mal products, among these milk and other 
dairy products. These products make up the 
expensive foods in the Norwegian diet. 

The postwar agricultural expansion has 
now reached the point where Norwegian 
farmers supply all the dairy products the 
Norwegian people want to buy at the pre- 
vailing level of prices. 

Prices are somewhat higher than those 
prevailing in such export countries as Den- 
mark and the Netherlands, but lower prices 
are not acceptable to Norwegian farmers who 


operate at fairly high costs and have ad- 
justed dairy operations to the level of prices 
now obtained. They do not want to compete 
in the export markets and are not required 
to do so. 

Norwegian farmers would like to utilize 
new and improved methods of production 
for further expansion of the dairy enter- 
prise, but not unless it can be guaranteed 
that they will be able to market the in- 
creased output at prices no lower than those 
which prevailed in the first quarter of 1952. 

The Government has refused, however, to 
provide any such guaranties, and under these 
conditions no substantial expansion will ma- 
terialize. Instead, Norwegian farmers will 
attempt to adjust production to the grad- 
ually expanding home market; supplies of 
milk above domestic needs will be made into 
butter and disposed of abroad at any price 
which will move it. In this way, the price 
structure for milk and other dairy products 
will be maintained, but expansion of the 
Norwegian dairy industry will be slow. 


VEGETABLES SHIPPED From MExIco10 U.S 


Quantities of fresh vegetables shipped from 
the west coast of Mexico to the United States 
were higher for the period March 1 to 15, 
1952, than for any 2-week period this season, 
and somewhat higher than for the like pe- 
riods of 1950 and 1951. From March 1 to 15, 
1952, shipments totaled 1,236 carloads as 
compared with 980 carloads in the corre- 
sponding period of 1951 and 1,167 carloads 
in the corresponding period of 1950. 

From the beginning of the 1951-52 season 
up to March 15, 1952, shipments of fresh 
vegetables totaled 4,948 carloads, as com- 
pared with 4,407 carloads up to the same date 
in the 1950-51 season and 5,226 carloads to 
the corresponding date in the 1949—50 season. 

Of the vegetables shipped in the 1951-52 
season, 3,913 carloads were tomatoes; 697 
carloads, green peppers; 257 carloads, green 
peas; 2 carloads, watermelons; and 79 car- 
loads, mixed vegetables. 


SuGarR SITUATION, PERU 


Revised estimates of 1951 sugar production 
in Peru is given as 479,500 metric tons as 
compared with 451,532 tons in 1950. 

The industrial use of sugar in Peru has in- 
creased materially in the past 3 years, in 
consequence of larger production of and 
demand for pastries, ice cream, and confec- 
tionery. 

Of the 166,654 tons of sugar consumed in 
Peru in 1951, 155,475 tons were for domestic 
use and 11,179 tons for industrial use as 
compared with 1950 consumption of 182,053 
tons, of which 172,891 tons were for domestic 
use and 9,162 tons for industrial use. 

Exports of sugar from Peru in 1951 totaled 
265,189 metric tons as compared with 290,520 
tons in 1950. Bolivia, Chile, and Uruguay 
continue to take the bulk of the Peruvian 
sugar exports. 

The United States sugar quota of 12,842 
short tons for 1951 was filled by Peru. On 
October 17, when a reallocation of 21,131 
short tons was made to Peru from unfilled 
quotas of full-duty countries, it was impos- 
sible for Peru to attempt to fill this addi- 
tional allocation. In the first place, the 
late date of the reallocations came after 
commitments had been made to supply 
neighboring countries. Secondly, Peru had 
never had a reallocation and therefore had 
gone on the market and sold the exportable 
surplus. Peru is interested in knowing how 
much sugar may be allocated to it from the 
Philippine quota and other unfilled quotas 
for 1952, in addition to its basic quota of 
7,456 short tons. In 1951 the basic quota 
was 8,349 short tons to which was added the 
Philippine quota of 4,493 short tons. Peru 
would be in a position to supply additional 
quotas to the United States provided allo- 
cations are received early in the season be- 
fore other commitments have been made. 

No official reports are made on the stocks 
of sugar on hand in Peru; however, supplies 
are available for. monthly allocations for 
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local consumption and industrial uses, and 
the manufacture of sugar for export is on a 
continuous monthly basis. Aside from an- 
nual mill shut-downs of a few weeks, 
crushing in Peru continues throughout the 
year. It is assumed that stocks on hand are 
seldom below 50,000 metric tons and prob- 
ably exceeded that figure by the middle of 
March 1952. 


SPANISH PRODUCTION AND TRADE-IN 
PAPRIKA 


The unusually high prices obtained for 
Spain’s 1950 crop of paprika stimulated farm- 
ers to increase the growing and planting of 
paprika seedbeds and acreage during the 
1951 season. This planting was facilitated 
by the larger supply of fertilizer available, 
which is reflected in the lower free or black- 
market prices of this commodity. 

Production of paprika in 1951 was esti- 
mated at 13,000 metric tons, the largest 
crop since 1936. The 1950 crop amounted to 
9,050 tons. 

The 1951 Valencia crop of paprika, which 
totaled 10,000 tons, was divided as follows: 
3,000 tons, the domestic market; 1,500 tons, 
exports to the United States and Canada; 350 
tons, exports to other countries, and 5,150 
tons stocks on hand. The crop of 3,000 tons 
from the Seville district was distributed as 
follows: 1,000 tons, domestic consumption; 
216.5 tons, exports to the United States; and 
1,783.5 tons, stocks on hand. 

Seville reports that exports of paprika to 
the United States during 1951 represent a 
large increase when compared with 37 tons 
exported to the United States during 1950. 
No shipments from that district to the 
United States were recorded during 1948 
and 1949. 

The new rate of exchange for paprika ex- 
ports is 50 percent of the commercial value 
of the invoice to be paid at 21.90 pesetas to 
$1 and the remaining 50 percent of the in- 
voice value to be paid at 39.60 pesetas to $1, 
or a combined rate of exchange of 30.75 
pesetas. 


REcorD Dairy INDUSTRY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of whole milk and manufac- 
tured dairy products in the Union of South 
Africa in 1951 was an all-time record for 
the Union’s dairy industry. Butter produc- 
tion was especially large and cheese and con- 
densed-milk production made substantial 
gains over the 1950 season. Production of 
whole milk in 1951 was 380,100,000 gallons 
compared with the estimated 1950 produc- 
tion of 366,000,000 gallons. Favorable 
weather and feed conditions were primarily 
responsible for the record production and, 
although the winter was severe, no serious 
decline in production was noted. The situa- 
tion altered in November and December 1951, 
when a noticeable and unreasonable drop in 
production occurred as a result of the pre- 
vailing drought conditions, and they con- 
tinued into 1952. 

Consumption of dairy products reached 
high levels during 1951. Both butter and 
cheese were partially rationed during por- 
tions of the year as a safeguard against any 
extensive shortage. 

Foreign trade in 1951 displayed a tremen- 
dous increase over that of 1950. Butter in 
particular was exported in large amounts to 
countries in Southern Africa and new con- 
tracts were opened with the important con- 
suming countries of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia. Exports to the Belgian Congo and 
Israel were important. Israel became a good 
market for the first time. Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia continued to be excellent 
outlets for South African dairy products. 

Stocks at the end of 1951 were lower than 
those of the preceding year owing to large 
exports and domestic consumption. A fall 
in production in November and December 
contributed to smaller stocks at the begin- 
ning of 1952. 

A new scheme is in the process of being 
prepared for the inclusion of the handling 
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fresh whole milk into the function of the 
Dairy Board. Control of sales and distribu- 
tion of fresh milk is expected to be imple- 
mented by mid-1952 and will be modeled to 
an important extent on the control of manu- 
factured dairy products. The Dairy Board 
is also preparing a program for a Union-wide 
milk recording service to be operated and 
supervised by it, probably by July 1952. 

The outlook for 1952 does not appear so 
promising as was the 1951 season. The 
drought has been a serious set-back in the 
industry, resulting in low stocks and com- 
plete cancellation of foreign exports for 1952. 
General rains have relieved the situation 
somewhat, but the over-all prospects depend 
upon the winter season and production dur- 
ing that time. 


Urucuay Has BUMPER RICE CROP 


A bumper 1951-52 rice crop of 45,000 to 
50,000 metric tons of rough rice is forecast 
for Uruguay. The 1950-51 rice crop was 
reduced by unfavorable weather during the 
flowering stage and amounted to only 36,809 
tons of rough rice. 

Both total and per capita consumption of 
rice declined in 1951 after experiencing an 
upward trend for a decade. The trade esti- 
mated that consumption in 1951 was about 
25,000 tons of rough rice (about 22 pounds 
per capita), of which about 90 percent was 
for human consumption and the remainder 
was used by the brewing and starch indus- 
tries. 

The lower consumption in 1951 is attrib- 
uted to record high prices and relative 
abundance of food substitutes in 1951 at 
lower prices. 

Only a negligible carry-over of rice is re- 
ported from the 1950-51 crop. Rice held by 
millers on March 15, 1952, was estimated at 
about 1,000 tons of polished rice. 

An estimated 15,000 metric tons of milled 
rice will be available for export during 1952 
from the current crop after deducting prob- 
able consumption requirements. This 
amount, if realized, will constitute the larg- 
est annual export on record. No rough rice 
is expected to be exported. 

Short-grain varieties will make up 85 to 
90 percent of the rice export volume in 1952, 
and Blue Rose probably will comprise most 
of the remainder. No unusual difficulties 
are expected to be encountered in finding 
market outlets for the 15,000 tons, as both 
international demand and prices are favor- 
able, the trade reports. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, and Resins 


NAVAL STORES CONSUMPTION— 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Consumption of rosin (gum and wood) in 
the United Kingdom in 1951 was estimated 
by trade sources at 1,300,000 hundredweight 
(1 hundredweight=112 pounds). Approxi- 
mately 30 percent went to the paint and var- 
nish industry and 25 percent to paper pro- 
ducers. Consumption by the soap trade fluc- 
tuated considerably and has been reduced 
recently by competition from detergents, but 
the industry is believed to have been a major 
user of the remaining 45 percent. 

Turpentine consumption was 100,000 to 
120,000 hundredweight. The chemical in- 
dustry was the principal user (about 30 per- 
cent), followed by polish manufacturers using 
25 percent. The paint industry probably 
accounted for 6 or 7 percent. 


CHILEAN IMPORTS AND USE OF NAVAL STORES 


Chile depends on foreign markets for its 
requirements of naval stores. Imports of 
these products in 1951 were considerably 
higher than in the two preceding years, prin- 
cipally because of a change in the Govern- 
ment’s import policy. Up to and including 
the Srst 5 months of 1951, imports of naval 


stores were limited to essential needs. How- 
ever, restrictions were withdrawn during the 
remainder of 1951 and imports were encour- 
aged by exchange grants at the favorable rate 
of 43 pesos to the dollar. When prices showed 
an upward trend, consumers took advantage 
of the situation to increase stocks, including 
soap manufacturers who were short of fats 
and substituted rosin. 

A normal increase of 5 to 10 percent over 
1951 consumption is expected in 1952 except 
in pine oil. A large copper producer is sched- 
uled to begin operations at a new concen- 
trator plant about mid—1952, which will prob- 
ably increase consumption of pine oil by 
about 30.000 gallons. The Chilean National 
Foreign Trade Council has listed all naval 
stores in the unrestricted import group, with 
exchange at free banker’s rates. However, 
turpentine and colophony may be imported 
only from nondollar sources. 


Pulp & Paper 


NETHERLANDS PAPER INDUSTRY 


Raw Materials used in 1951.—Netherlands 
imports of pulpwood during 1951 topped 
those of 1950 by more than 70 percent to 
reach a total of 626,409 piled cu. m., all of 
which went to the one pulp mill in the coun- 
try. As in the past, Finland was the major 
supplier, furnishing nearly 90 percent (562,- 
658 cu. m.) but at prices almost double those 
of 1950. At about two-thirds of the Finnish 
price, Poland supplied 49,958 cu. m., most of 
the remainder. A small quantity (13,793 
cu. m.) came from Belgium and Luxembourg. 
As the mill’s consumption rose somewhat 
less than 20 percent, its stock on hand in- 
creased considerably. In view of the general 
slump which prevailed in the paper market 
at the end of 1951 and the prospect of reduced 
consumption, it is estimated that present 
stocks of pulpwood will last well beyond the 
middle of 1952 and, with prices headed down- 
ward, it is almost certain that the mill will 
have to revise the value of its inventory 
downward. 

The Netherlands’ pulp mill turned out 
58,300 metric tons of mechanical pulp and 
36,200 metric tons of chemical pulp in 1951, 
as compared with 49,210 and 32,781, respec- 
tively, in the preceding year. The mill oper- 
ated at or near full capacity throughout the 
year. All of the pulp produced was con- 
sumed domestically. 

Straw-cellulose production continued at 
capacity throughout the year, but the con- 
stantly increasing demand remained ahead 
of the supply. 

Imports of mechanical and chemical pulp 
were slightly higher than those in the pre- 
ceding year. However, prices paid averaged 
well over twice those paid in 1950, and sup- 
plies were inadequate to meet the demand of 
the paper industry. Sweden supplied well 
over half of all the pulp imported, the re- 
mainder coming principally from Norway and 
Finland. 

By the end of 1951, according to a trade 
source, Finland was supplying about 80 per- 
cent of Netherlands pulp requirements, and 
increasing quantities were coming from 
Poland, Yugoslavia, and Austria. 

Paper, Paperboard, and Converted Prod- 
ucts.—The only substantial change in the 
Netherlands paper-production capacity in 
1951 was the installation of a large new 
paper-making machine at a mill in Maas- 
tricht. This machine, put into operation in 
December, was expected to double the capac- 
ity of the plant. With this addition, total 
Netherlands production capacity of paper 
and board is estimated at approximately 
375,000 metric tons, annually, including 
about 105,000 metric tons of newsprint capac- 
ity. Strawboard capacity remains unchanged 
at about 350,000 metric tons a year. 

A new record was set by the Netherlands 
paper industry in 1951; total production was 
367,573 metric tons, compared with 318,992 
tons in 1950. Newsprint production totaled 
91,782 tons, compared with 79,822 in the 
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preceding year. Estimates of the total pro- 
duction of various grades of paper are as 
follows: 

{In metric tons] 


Grade 1951 1950 


Wood-content writing and printing 23,355 18, 426 
Wood-free writing and printing 72,367 60, 528 
Wrapping paper and board 153, 160 133, 410 
Special paper 26,909 26, 806 
Newsprint 91,782 79,822 


Total . 367,573 318, 992 


Raw materials consumed by the industry 
during 1951 are estimated as follows: 


Metric tons 


Mechanical pulp 109, 100 
Chemical pulp . 133, 700 
Waste paper ; _ 124, 000 
Rags- - . ‘ 17, 000 


Serious curtailment of strawboard pro- 
duction faced the industry at the end of 
1951, domestic and foreign orders having 
been cut drastically. By early March 1952, 
some of the plants had to practically close 
down, and production in 1952 will be well 
under that of 1951. 

Paper converters operated at or near capac- 
ity until the last quarter of the year, when 
business slumped badly, and at the year’s 
end only the aluminum foil and bituminous 
paper plants were fully booked. 

Total exports of paper, board, and con- 
verted products in 1951 amounted to 372,260 
metric tons, as compared with 323,300 metric 
tons in 1950. 

Greatly increased prices for all grades of 
paper and board as well as for pulpwood and 
pulp are reflected in the strikingly dispro- 
portionate increase in the value of this 
category of exports. Whereas exports in- 
creased only about 12 percent in volume, 
their value was nearly two and one-half 
times that in 1950. 

The general slowing down of the entire 
Netherlands paper industry, which set in 
toward the end of 1951 as a result of high 
pulp prices and consumer resistance backed 
up by large inventories, extended into the 
export trade. Though the extent is unpre- 
dictable, it is certain that exports will be 
considerably lower in 1952. 

Imports of paper and board of all varieties, 
both processed and unprocessed, totaled 
389,850 metric tons in 1951, compared with 
370,500 metric tons in 1950. The slight in- 
crease in volume of imports, which held true 
for most important categories of paper and 
board, however, was greatly overshadowed by 
the far greater increase in the value of im- 
ports resulting from much higher prices in 
1951. 

The only striking exception to the general 
upward trend in tonnages imported was in 
newsprint, imports of which dropped to 
scarcely a third of the preceding year’s figure. 
This drop was due, according to a trade 
source, to the relatively low controlled price 
of newsprint in the Netherlands, while the 
world price was quite high. 

Market Trends.—The most important de- 
velopment during 1951 in the Netherlands 
paper industry was the sudden grinding to 
a halt in November and December of the 
boom, which had started after the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea. In October 1951 most 
mills and converters had full order books and 
were quoting delivery dates as late as 7 
months away. By December, 2 months later, 
not only had new orders fallen off, but can- 
cellations were such that production had to 
be cut back heavily and several mills closed 
completely at the end of December or early 
in 1952. <A trade source estimated that pro- 
duction of all types of paper and board had 
decreased about 250 tons per day by the end 
of December (as compared with the Novem- 
ber peak). The outlook is far from bright. 

Basically, the problem may be traced to 
Overbuying by consumers who feared short- 
ages after Korea. Stocks in the hands of 
consumers as of the end of 1951 are estimated 
by trade sources to be sufficient for 9 months 
Ormore. As soon as a leveling off and event- 
ual downward turn in prices came into 
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sight, everyone adopted a policy of sitting 
tight and waiting for cheaper paper. First 
to feel the effects were the converters, and 
as their outlets dried up they in turn cut 
their demands on the mills. 

A somewhat different situation prevailed, 
however, in newsprint. Imported and do- 
mestic newsprint prices reached such exces- 
sive heights that newspaper and magazine 
publishers found it difficult to continue pub- 
lishing. Newsstand prices were increased but 
at the cost of smaller circulation. Some re- 
lief, albeit small, was afforded when the 


Government lowered the import duty on’ 


newsprint from 10 percent to 6 percent. 

Additional measures have been considered 
by the Government to help relieve the news- 
print situation, but the shortage and high 
prices appear likely to continue through 1952. 
Production of newsprint will probably be 
about the same in 1952 as it was in 1951 
(91,782 metric tons). 


SwIss PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY EXPANDS 


Pulpwood Developments in 1951.—Swiss 
production of pulpwood in 1951, according to 
official figures of the Federal Office of For- 
estry Inspection, amounted to 322,500 cubic 
meters, an increase of about 22 percent over 
1950 production of 265,000 cubic meters. The 
industry operated near or above capacity 
throughout 1951. Production forecast for 
1952 is about 300,000 cubic meters. Actu- 
ally, the industry would like to obtain an 
even larger output of pulpwood in 1952 than 
in 1951, but it is believed that production 
will decline slightly because of (1) the diffi- 
culties of forest owners in 1951 in meeting 
the full amounts of their contracts with 
pulp manufacturers, and their consequent 
desire to avoid burdensome commitments in 
1952, and (2) the high prices prevailing for 
construction wood that led to diversion of 
sales for that market. The Central Office of 
Forestry issued an appeal in January 1952 
to forest owners for a more equitable shar- 
ing of their production between the paper 
and construction industries. 

Consumption of pulpwood in 1951 was es- 
timated at 555,000 cubic meters, about 12 
percent above the estimated 497,500 cubic 
meters consumed in 1950. Consumption in 
1952 is forecast at about 637,500 cubic 
meters. 

To meet the heavy consumption require- 
ments, as well as to build up stocks of raw 
materials for the paper industry in accord- 
ance with national policy, imports in 1951 
expanded to 338,640 cubic meters in con- 
trast to imports of 28,220 cubic meters in 
1950, when huge stocks of domestic pulp- 
wood were on the market. Import require- 
ments for 1952 are placed at about 300,000 
cubic meters, and the delivery of 260,000 
cubic meters by Finland is already assured. 

Actual data on stocks are not available 
for publication, but an index figure of 100 
for stocks on December 31, 1950, was raised 
to 153 on December 31, 1951. Inventories 
are expected to be drawn down to the extent 
of about 37,350 cubic meters in 1952. 

Although international prices for pulp- 
wood are understood to have risen 200 to 
300 percent over the past 12 to 18 months, 
prices of Swiss pulpwood advanced less than 
50 percent. In May 1951 the new prices were 
announced for domestic pulpwood, the rates 
being retroactive for all quantities delivered 
after November 1, 1950, in execution of 
1950-51 contracts. 

Prices were further increased for the 
1951-52 pulpwood market (the marketing 
year November 1951) by an agreement of No- 
vember 12, 1951, between the Swiss Associa- 
tion of Forestry Economy and a group of 
large consumers. 

Wood-Pulp Production and Consump- 
tion.—Swiss production capacity for mechan- 
ical pulp remained at an estimated 80,000 to 
85,000 metric tons (dry-weight basis) in 
1951. Production for the year was placed at 
about 79,000 tons and consumption at 75,000 
tons. These amounts represented an increase 
of about 13 percent in both output and do- 


mestic requirements over the levels prevail- 
ing in 1950. Exports in 1951 amounted to 
about 1,800 tons; imports were negligible for 
the year. Stocks at the end of 1951 were 
stated by a trade source to be unimportant. 

Swiss production of chemical pulp is con- 
fined to sulfite pulp. Output capacity (based 
on a 6-day week) continued at an estimated 
80,000- to 85,000-ton level, the same as in 
1950. Actual production, reaching about 
88,000 tons in 1951, exceeded capacity because 
of overtime operation of the mills, and rep- 
resented an increase of 20 percent over the 
73,000 tons produced in 1950. 


Consumption of both sulfite and sulfate 
pulp by the paper industry in 1951 was esti- 
mated at 120,000 tons, a rise of about 41 per- 
cent over approximately 85,000 tons required 
by the domestic industry in 1950. Of total 
1951 consumption, about 100,000 tons are 
estimated to have consisted of sulfite pulp, 
of which about 10,000 tons were imported, 
and 20,000 tons of sulfate pulp, all of which 
were imported in the absence of domestic 
production. 

Wood-Pulp Prices.—Prices for domestic 
wood pulp advanced about 70 percent in 1951. 
This substantial increase, however, was 
much less than the rise in prices for this 
commodity on international markets. The 
Swiss industry is following with close inter- 
est the action of the United Kingdom, France, 
and other important wood-pulp-consuming 
countries in placing import price ceilings on 
Scandanavian cellulose. No similar Swiss ac- 
tion on imported cellulose is contemplated, 
but the Swiss industry expects to benefit 
from any price reductions on Scandanavian 
pulp resulting from these measures taken by 
the big Western European pulp consumers. 

Foreign Trade in Wood Pulp.—Total im- 
ports of chemical pulp in 1951 amounted to 
60,000 tons; exports were about 3,000 tons. 
Imports were 50 percent higher than those 
in 1950 and 100 percent above those in 1949; 
exports were materially below those in 1950 
and at the same level as in 1949. Foreign 
trade in that commodity in 1951 thus re- 
flected the substantial enlargement of the 
needs of the Swiss pulp-using industries. 

Imports of both bleached and unbleached 
pulp were utilized only in the paper industry. 
On the other hand, imports of dissolving 
pulp, which is not produced in Switzerland, 
were destined for the rayon industry. Ex- 
ports were limited to sulphite pulp, as no 
sulfate pulp is produced. 

Production and Consumption of Paper 
Other than Newsprint.—Production in 1951 
of paper other than newsprint and paper 
products (excluding wallboard) was esti- 
mated by the trade at 210,000 tons. Produc- 
tion in 1950 was only 173,000 tons; it was 
well below capacity during the earlier months 
of the year, before the outbreak of the 
Korean war. The 1951 production also con- 
siderably surpassed what has usually been 
regarded as plant capacity, the reason be- 
ing the extension of working time of the 
mills beyond the usual work week to keep 
apace of a large volume of orders. 

Of the total 1951 production of “other 
paper and paper products,” it is roughly esti- 
mated that about 150,000 tons represent 
paper and paper products and about 60,000 
tons consist of paperboard. About 10 per- 
cent of the total production consists of kraft 
paper and paperboard. 

Estimated consumption of 221,000 tons in 
1951 was likewise well in excess of 1950 con- 
sumption of 178,000 tons. 

Both volume and value of imports and ex- 
ports of paper and paper products (less news- 
print and wallboard) in 1951 refiected an in- 
crease over 1950. 

Prices for paper (besides newsprint), which 
had already advanced in November 1950, rose 
about 35 percent in 1951. An increase of 
18-20 percent occurred in March 1951, and 
a further rise as follows took place in Novem- 
ber 1951: 20 Swiss francs per 100 kilograms 
for wrapping paper; 18 percent for tissue 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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Power Restrictions 
Announced in Argentina 


According to Resolution No. 409 of March 
21, 1952, the Argentine Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce has put into effect measures 
to relieve the power shortage in the Federal 
Capital and Greater Buenos Aires, beginning 
on April 1, 1952. 

Industrial Establishments using one or two 
shifts are prohibited from working between 
6 p. m. and 10 p. m. from June 1 to September 
30, and between 7 p. m. and 10 p. m. from 
October 1 to May 31. 

In addition, industrial establishments 
working one or two shifts will remain closed 
one morning each week from 8 a. m. to 12 
noon. 

Industries which work in three shifts are 
required to reduce eletctric-power consump- 
tion to a minimum during the evening hours 
mentioned above, shifting as much of the 
load as possible to the night shift between 
10 p. m. and 6 a.m. These establishments 
shall not work on Mondays between 8 a. m. 
and 12 noon. 

Air-conditioning equipment may not be 
used from 8:30 a. m. to 11:30 a. m., and dur- 
ing the evening hours mentioned above, ex- 
cept on Sundays and holidays. During the 
time that the air-conditioning equipment 
may not be used, operation of air blowers is 
permitted. Establishments in which air con- 
ditioning is indispensable will have to apply 
to the Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
for permission to operate the equipment. 

The consumption of electricity in private 
dwellings using more than 80 kw.-hr. during 
a 2-month period must be reduced by at least 
20 percent during each season, taking as ref- 
erence the highest 2-month consumption 
figures for the corresponding season of 1951. 
Savings must be made according to the pos- 
sibilities of each consumer. 

The use of electric heaters in public estab- 
lishments is prohibited. 

Private means of lighting display windows 
is also forbidden. 

The Municipality of Buenos Aires, and the 
municipalities of the townships which make 
up Greater Buenos Aires, will take the neces- 
sary measures to reduce the consumption of 
electricity for street lighting by 30 percent. 


Canadian International Air 
Cargo Authorized 


The Air Transport Board of Canada has 
publicly announced that authority has been 
given Dorval Air Transport, Ltd., to operate 
an international nonschedule cargo service. 

In its decision on the application, the 
Board has restricted the company as follows: 

(1) The applicant will be restricted to 
movement of cargo only and the use of large 
aircraft specially equipped for that purpose 
and will be specifically prohibited from car- 
rying passengers except such persons as may 
be incidental to the cargo carried, us for 
example, attendants of a cargo of cattle. 
The applicant will not be granted any gen- 
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eral authority to transport mail. If the ap- 
plicant desires to transport persons other- 
wise than as set out herein, it must in each 
case apply to the Board for specific permls- 
sion to do so, and such request will be dealt 
with in the light of the Board’s belief that 
an attempt should be made to develop air 
cargo of this sort per se without uniting it 
with passenger carrying and that any gen- 
eral permission to the applicant for carrying 
passengers might well infringe on the opera- 
tions of existing scheduled air carriers. 

(2) The applicant will be limited in the 
number of aircraft it will be permitted to 
operate to a total aggregate disposable load 
of 25 tons. 

(3) The operations of the applicant wil! 
be performed under existing regulations of 
the Board or any amendments thereto. 


Spain’s New Train-Carrying 
Ferry Boats Near Completion 


The Military Government of the Campo 
de Gibraltar at Algeciras recently stated that 
the new train-carrying ferry boats being built 
at Grao (Valencia) by the Union Naval del 
Lavante for ELCANO, will enter service in 
June. This service will make it possible for 
loaded freight cars equipped with adjustable 
axles for varying gage tracks, to go from Fez 
to Scandinavia. The two ferries will make 
daily trips between Algeciras and Ceuta and 
Tangier respectively, and also offer greatly 
improved facilities for the transport of pas- 
sengers and automobiles. 

The vessels are about 338 feet long, 53 feet 
wide, and 3,250 tonnage. They are equipped 
with two Diesel motors each with 5,300 bhp, 
and can sail at 17 knots per hour. They can 
carry 2,000 passengers, 110 automobiles, 14 
freight cars, and 980 cubic meters (1,281.78 
cubic yards) of general cargo. The rails are 
spaced for both Spanish and French gage. 
In addition, each ferry has private state- 
rooms for 20 first-class and 16 second-class 
passengers,. as well as salon bars, and two 
dining rooms. 


BOAC Plans First Scheduled 
Jet Airline Service in May 


On May 2 the world’s first scheduled jet 
airliner service will begin when a British 
Overseas Airways Corporation Comet leaves 
London Airport on its 6,724-mile inaugural 
passenger-carrying flight to Johannesburg. 

The journey from London to Johannesburg 
will take 23 hours 40 minutes, of which 18 
hours 40 minutes will be actual flying time. 
In the reverse direction, actual flying time 
will be increased by 15 minutes, making the 
total time of the journey 23 hours 55 minutes. 
When formalities at transit points are ac- 
celerated, BOAC hopes to reduce the journey 
time. 

The Comet route will be London-Beirut- 
Khartoum-Entebbe - Livingstone - Johannes- 
burg. The substitution of Beirut for Cairo 
has added another 450 miles, but BOAC hopes 
later, depending on the situation in Egypt, to 
route the Comets through the latter city. 


See 
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There will be no surcharge for travel on the 
Comets; the normal one-way fare of £175 and 
round-trip fare of £315 will prevail. 

The frequency of Comet service to and 
from South Africa will be increased from one 
trip a week in each direction in May to three 
trips a week in June, subject to delivery of 
more aircraft to the Corporation. BOAC’s 
Hermes services, which now fly three times 
weekly between London and Johannesburg 
on the west side of Africa, will be withdrawn 
progressively as Comet frequencies are in- 
creased. 


Arrival at Lisbon of the 
S.S.Vera Cruz 


Portugal’s largest and fastest merchant 
ship, the 22,000-ton passenger liner Vera 
Cruz arrived at Lisbon on March 2, following 
delivery from the John Cockerill yards at 
Hoboken, Belgium. The vessel is owned by 
the Companhia Colonial de Navagacao and is 
the first ship to be delivered in 1952 under 
the current plan for the renovation of the 
merchant marine. The vessel can accommo- 
date 1,288 passengers including 198 first- 
class; 200 second-class; and 890 third-class, 
and will operate exclusively on services be- 
tween Portugal and South America, with calls 
at Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires, Recife, Bahia, Sao Vicente de Cabo 
Verde, and Funchal, in the Madeira Islands. 


Ferrocarril del Pacifico, 


S. A. de C. V. 


The former railroad Sud Pacifico de Mexico, 
recently purchased by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, is now the Ferrocarril del Pacifico, 
S. A. de C. V. (Sociedad Anonima de Capital 
Variable—Corporation With Variable Cap- 
ital). The management has been placed 
under the direction of Ing. Jose Rivera and 
therefore the road will have no connection 
with the National Railways. It is proposed 
to issue stock in the new company to the 
public and to guarantee 9 percent dividends. 
The Board of Directors will have tenure for 
6 years. Although an application for $5,- 
000,000 from the Export-Import Bank is still 
under consideration, the company is asking 
bids on 43,000 tons of track steel. 

Mexican Government sources confirm ru- 
mors that a survey is being made in the 
Laguna Madre region, 40 kilometers south 
of Matamoros at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, looking to the establishment of a 
maritime port to serve fast-growing north- 
eastern Mexico. The port at Brownsville, 
on the American side, is deemed unsatisfac- 
tory to the Mexicans unless a free port were 
established on the frontier. 

Ten Diesel locomotives will be in operation 
on the National Railway line from Durango 
to Torreon by June. Four of six Diesel loco- 
motives contracted for by Fundidora de 
Fierro y Acero de Monterrey are already 
hauling iron. Altos Hornos will have the 
additional four in operation by June. These 
facilities should add an estimated 50,000 tons 
of iron to production in that area. 
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Fifth Annual World Trade Fair 


Scheduled for San Francisco 


San Francisco’s fifth Annual World Trade 
Fair will be held at the Palace Hotel, May 
21-25, 1952, under the sponsorship of the 
local Chamber of Commerce and World Trade 
Association, in conjunction with city and 
county authorities. The Fair is planned to 
coincide with the national observance of 
World Trade Week, May 18-24, and with Na- 
tional Maritime Day on May 22. It is one 
of San Francisco’s ways of directing the at- 
tention of the people in that area to the 
advantages of foreign trade to a free people. 

Among the exhibits will be the products, 
travel attractions, and other displays of for- 
eign nations, local importers, steamship 
lines, airline companies, and other indus- 
tries. This year’s event is expected to surpass 
last year’s show, in which 20 nations par- 
ticipated and which was attended by a record 
of 50,000 visitors. Fair authorities are send- 
ing invitations to buyer groups, trade or- 
ganizations, and chambers of commerce 
throughout the western United States. 

Further data may be obtained from the 
Fair Managers, Kriedt and Myers, 607 Market 
Street, Room 305, San Francisco 5, Calif. 

Information on the 1951 event was pub- 
lished in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEFKLY issues 
of April 16 and 23, 1951: 


Many Agricultural Shows 
To Be Staged in the U. K. 


United States visitors are particularly wel- 
come to attend the many agricultural shows 
to be held in the British Isles this summer. 
Information on a number of these at which 
farm implements and machinery will be on 
view is as follows: 

The Royal Ulster Agricultural Society’s 
Eighty-fifth Annual Agricultural Show will 
be held at the Society’s permanent show 
grounds at Balmoral, Belfast, Northern Ire- 
land, May 21-24. The display of agricultural 
implements and machinery will be one of the 
most compactly laid out and yet most com- 
prehensive of its kind in the United King- 
dom, and will be supported by an industrial 
exhibition in the King’s Hall, it is stated. In 
addition to the trade exhibits, the show will 
provide a representative display of pedi- 
greed cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, and a large 
selection of poultry. Further particulars 
may be obtained from S. Clarke, M. B. E., 
Secretary-Manager, The King’s Hall, Bal- 
moral, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 

The Bath and West Agricultural Show will 
be held at Wallston Park, Nottingham, Eng- 
land, May 28 to 31. The machinery section 
will feature the latest deevlopments in agri- 
cultural machinery and implements shown 
by all the leading British manufacturers, in- 
cluding combine harvesters, threshing ma- 
chines, tractors, plows, mowers, and all the 
usual ancillary equipment; also electricity 
plants and pumps, and the smaller agricul- 
tural implements used by horticulturalists. 
In addition, a large area will be occupied by 
portable buildings, greenhouse fences, pig 
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houses, ladders, saws, and other equipment. 
Other farm requisites will include seeds, in- 
secticides, and veterinary supplies. In addi- 
tion to a comprehensive trade exhibition of 
household goods of all kinds, there wili be 
exhibits of guns, sporting clothes, and hand- 
icrafts. Inquiries for further information 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Bath & 
West & Southern Counties Agricultural So- 
ciety, 3, Pierrepont Street, Bath, England. 

The Three-Counties Agricultural Society’s 
Shown 1952 will be held at Hindlip Park, 
Worcester, England, June 10-12. Leading 
British manufacturers are cooperating to in- 
sure a comprehensive showing of agricul- 
tural and other machinery which will include 
the latest developments in mechanization 
for the farm. Exhibits will include the most 
modern types of combines, tractors, and of 
planting, fertilizing, spraying, harvesting, 
and pumping machinery. The show will 
cover 60 acres, and in addition to the trade 
exhibits in 400 stands, there will be speci- 
mens of the finest British cattle, horses, 
sheep, and pigs, for which £40,000 in pre- 
miums are offered annually by the Society. 
Among the attractions adding to the inter- 
est of the show will be championship-dog 
shows on June 11 and 12 and a flower show 
organized by leading nurserymen and flor- 
ists, as well as daily horse-trotting matches, 
championship horse jumping contests, and 
parades of livestock and foxhounds. Persons 
wishing to attend this event should notify 
the Secretary, Three Counties Agricultural 
Society, 2, St. Nicholas Street, Hereford, 
England. 

The Royal Highland Show will be held at 
Kelso, Scotland, June 17 to 20. It is reported 
that this show has always been well sup- 
ported by implement manufacturers, dealers, 
and distributors, and at the 1952 event the 
latest and best in the way of labor-saving 
farm machinery and equipment will be on 
view. Exhibits will include a complete grain 
harvester. The Royal Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society encourages the exhibition 
of inventions of new machinery by present- 
ing each year silver medals for new machines 
which judges consider of sufficient merit. 
Interested persons may write to the Sec- 
retary, Royal Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, 8, Eglinton Crescent, 
Edinburgh, 12, Scotland. 

The Royal Show 1952, organized by the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, will 
be held at Newton Abbot, Devon, July 1 to 
4. More than 500 stands covering 50 acres 
will display the whole range of machinery 
equipment and supplies for all types of farm- 
ing. For an increasing number of oversea 
farmers the Implement Yard of the Royal 
Show is where British implements can be 
examined and discussed in surroundings 
that give a more complete picture of farm- 
ing than can be seen at one time in any 
other place. Britain’s manufacturers will 
display many items needed in highly diversi- 
fied farming areas. A wide variety of horti- 
cultural tractors and related equipment also 
will be on view. Generations of farmers have 
come to the Royal Show to see the finest 
livestock, today they can see also some of 
the world’s most effective machines. In- 
















quiries should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, 16 
Bedford Square, London, W. C. 1, England. 

The Great Yorkshire Show will take place 
at Harrogate, Yorkshire, July 8-10. Accord- 
ing to the organizers, the Yorkshire Agricul- 
tural Society, this show has for many years 
been looked upon as the best of all shows, 
from a business point of view. A large area 
is devoted to trade displays in which more 
than 300 exhibitors participate each year. 
The machinery-in-motion section, built up 
by the exhibitors of all kinds of machinery, 
always attracts a large crowd of buyers. 
Further details may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Yorkshire Agricultural Society, 
Cliftonfield, Shipton Road, York, England. 

The Royal Welsh Show 1952 will take place 
at Caernarvon, July 23-25, and prospects for 
a successful show are already assured by 
the number of entries received for the vari- 
ous sections, including machinery. The 
machinery section occupied 22 acres in 1951, 
and all aspects of farm implements and 
machinery were on view. In addition to the 
static exhibits, a working exhibition of ma- 
chinery was staged on land adjacent to the 
show ground, and among the demonstrations 
which created particular interest in 1951 
were the implements for reclamation of hill- 
land. Oversea visitors from 25 countries at- 
tended the 1951 show. Inquiries should be 
addressed to J. A. George, Secretary, Royal 
Welsh Agricultural Society, Queen’s Road, 
Aberystwyth, N. Wales. 

Further information on participation in 
the above events may be obtained from the 
Commercial Section, British Embassy, 3100 
Massachusetts Avenue NW, Washington, D. C. 


Centennial Celebration 
Theme of 1952 
Luxembourg Trade Fair 


The 1952 International Trade Fair, Lux- 
embourg, July 12-27, will have as its theme 
the centennial celebration of the first such 
fair, which was held in 1852. This event is 
being organized by a private nonprofit asso- 
ciation known as APOREX, sponsored by the 
city of Luxembourg, the Luxembourg Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the Chamber of Ar- 
tisans, and is under the auspices of Her 
Royal Highness the Grand Duchess and the 
Luxembourg Government. 

The total exhibition area approximates 
30,000 sq. meters including two large per- 
manent buildings and two special tents pro- 
viding 14,000 sq. meters of display space in- 
doors and 10,000 outdoors. 

Products of the heavy, medium, and small 
industries, the food industry, and agricul- 
ture, viticulture, and tourism will be partic- 
ularly emphasized at this show. An esti- 
mated 160,000 persons are expected to view 
the products on display. Planning to par- 
ticipate are 500 exhibitors; about 90 percent 
will exhibit foreign goods, including 30 per- 
cent German, 25 percent Belgian, and the 
rest French and Dutch. United States prod- 
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Export-Control Developments 


[Note: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, 
containing more detailed information, may be 
obtained from the OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Any such requests should refer to 
the date'and the number of the OIT Press Re- 
lease (free) or of the CEB (for which there 
is a charge of 10 cents each) shown at the end 
of each item.] 


EXPORTS OF NAVAL STORES, Ester Gums, 
AND CAMPHOR 


Exporters now may ship all types of naval 
stores except pine oil and pine tar to most 
countries without applying for individual 
export licenses. 

The “decontrolled” naval stores, together 
with their Schedule B numbers, are: gum 
rosin (211000); wood rosins (211100); gum 
spirits of turpentine (211400); wood turpen- 
tine (211510); other terpene hydrocarbon 
naval stores (211610); wood tar and tar oil 
from wood, except pine tar (211720); and 
pitch of wood (211740). Similar action was 
taken on crude and refined tall oil in 
November 1951. 

Individual export licenses will continue to 
be required for shipments of these naval 
stores to the Iron Curtain countries, Hong 
Kong, and Macao. Shipments to other 
countries may be made under “general li- 
cense GRO,” without prior application to 
OIT. 

Individual export licenses will continue to 
be required for shipments of pine oil and 
pine tar to all countries except Canada. 
Licensing of these products will remain on 
an “open-end” basis, without quantitative 
restriction. 

OIT has also taken action on exports of 
certain ester gums and natural and synthetic 
camphor. All ester gums (Schedule B No. 
825100) except pentaerythritol abietate have 
been decontrolled. Individual export li- 
censes will continue to be required only for 
shipments to the Iron Curtain countries, 
Hong Kong, and Macao. Shipments to other 
destinations may be made under “general 
license GRO.” The relaxation has been 
made possible by the improved supply of 
ester gums. 

Exports of camphor (Schedule B No. 
832920) will continue to be licensed on an 
“open-end” basis, without quantitative re- 
striction, in the second quarter. (OIT-981, 
April 11, 1952.) 


TIn-PLATE Export QuoTas SET FOR Foop 
AND PETROLEUM PACKAGING AND OTHER 
ESSENTIAL USES 


An export licensing quota of 120,000 short 
tons of production tin plate (primes and sec- 
onds) for food and petroleum packaging has 
been established for the third quarter of 1952. 
This quota covers tin plate produced to meet 
specifications to fill definite orders. It in- 
cludes 107,500 tons for food packing and 
12,500 tons for petroleum packaging. By 
comparison the second quarter, 1952, quota is 
120,000 tons, of which 105,500 tons are for 
food packing and 14,500 tons for petroleum 
packaging. 

In addition, a supplementary tin-plate 
quota of 62,500 short tons has been estab- 
lished for the second quarter. This quota 
covers tin plate known in the trade as: mill 
accumulations and unassorted tempers, 
25,000 tons; unmended menders, 15,000 tons; 
waste waste, 15,000 tons; circles, strips, 
cobbles, misprints, etc., 7,500 tons. (OIT- 
985, April 14, 1952.) 


ITALIAN IMPORTER DENIED U. S. Exports 


Dante Corti and his import firm, Societa 
Industriale Commerciale Cotoni, in Prato, 
Italy, have been denied all U. S. export privi- 
leges for the duration of export controls. 
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The severe denial order was issued because 
Coti deliberately violated export controls by 
submitting a false import license number in 
connection with an export license applica- 
tion. The application, filed through Corti’s 
American agents, covered 100,000 bales of 
U. S. cotton, valued at $19,500,000, to be 
shipped to his firm in Italy. 

In November 1950, when the violation oc- 
curred, OIT required applicants for licenses 
to export cotton to Italy to submit their im- 
port license numbers, as evidence that Italy 
had authorized the cotton to be imported. At 
that time, Italy granted import licenses for 
U. S. cotton only under Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration allocations and con- 
trolled dollar financing. 

Corti knew that he would not be able to 
obtain an Italian import license because the 
cotton he planned to import did not come 
within the ECA program. Knowing that OIT 
would not grant an export license under these 
circumstances, Corti misrepresented and con- 
cealed the facts by submitting a false import- 
license number. 

The cotton was not shipped because OIT 
discovered the violation and denied the 
license application. 

Corti also threatened to circumvent the 
export denial order through use of “fronts.” 
OIT’s order applies not only to Corti and his 
company, but also to any other persons and 
companies participating in any future U. S. 
export transaction for Corti’s benefit. 

The order was issued following a hearing 
on Corti’s writen answer to OIT’s charges. 
(OIT—983, April 14, 1952.) 


NEW YORKER DENIED EXPORT PRIVILEGES 


Archibald S. Dunlap, former vice-president 
of Croton Trading Co., Inc., a New York 
export corporation now in liquidation, has 
been denied all export privileges for the du- 
ration of export controls. 

CIT issued the severe denial order against 
Dunlap because he was principally respon- 
sible for planning and executing several de- 
liberate violations of export regulations. 
Croton Trading Co., Inc., and William E. 
Bialick, another officer of the company, who 
also were involved in the violations but were 
found by OIT to be less at fault, were on 
March 7, 1952, denied validated license privi- 
leges for 6 months. 

In 1948, Dunlap and Bialick, through their 
company, shipped 2,467 reels of barbed wire 
valued at $23,761 to Canada under falsified 
shipper’s export declarations, and then re- 
exported the wire from Canada to Cuba with- 
out a U. S. export license. 

In addition, in 1948 and 1949 they applied 
for a large number of licenses to ship various 
steel and tinplate products to two fictitious 
companies in Caracas, Venezuela. The ship- 
ments actually were intended to go to Vene- 
zuelan representatives of the firm, and two 
licensed shipments were made to them. 

Dunlap admitted the violations and the 
denial order was issued following a hearing 
on his written answer. (OIT-—982, April 11, 
1952.) 


More TINMILL BLACKPLATE FOR EXPORT IN 
SECOND QUARTER 


An additional 20,000-ton quota of tinmill 
blackplate has been made available for ex- 
port licensing under the Controlled Materials 
Plan in the second quarter. This brings the 
second quarter export quota of CMP carbon 
steel to a total of 403,678 tons. 

License applications for exports against the 
supplementary allocation will be approved 
only if the applicants submit documentary 
evidence that the material covered by their 
applications will be available to them from 
mill or other sources in the second quarter. 

Evidence of availability of material cov- 
ered by applications already on file in OIT 
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ucts will be displayed by Luxembourg and 
Belgian representatives. 

Firms desiring to be represented may con- 
tact the Fair’s U. S. representative—the Lux- 
embourg Consulate General, 441 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


1952 Trade Fair at Stockholm 
Expected to Surpass Others 


The Tenth International St. Erik’s Fair 
will be held in Stockholm, Sweden, August 
23-September 7, 1952. Although the total 
exhibition area will remain 102,000 sq. 
meters, the indoor space is being expanded 
from 36,800 to 40,600 sq. meters. The man- 
agement of the Fair estimates that about 
2,000 exhibitors will participate, and more 
than 400,000 visitors may attend. 

The following countries have already re- 
served space for officially organized pavilions 
or individual exhibits: Austria, Belgian 
Congo, Czechoslovakia, Cyprus, France, Mo- 
rocco, Tunis, Germany (West and East), 
Greece, Hungary, Iran, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Spain, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom, and Yugoslavia. Countries not 
planning separate national pavilions but to 
be represented under commodity groups in- 
clude Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Israel, 
and Japan. American goods will be displayed 
by Swedish representatives. Information on 
the results of the 1951 event was published 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 
12, 1951. 

Further data on the 1952 Fair may be ob- 
tained either directly from the St. Erik’s 
Fair, Stockholm, Sweden; or through the 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce, of the 
U.S. A., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 





should be in the form of a commitment from 
a mill or other supplier for delivery in April, 
May, or June. If new applications are filed, 
such documentary evidence should be at- 
tached. The words “Second-Quarter Sup- 
plementary Quota” should be clearly and 
conspicuously marked across the face of such 
applications. (OIT-—986, April 14, 1952.) 


EXPORT PRIVILEGES DENIED MASSACHUSETTS 
FIRM 


Anna and William S. Krasnow and their 
firm, Krasnow Wool Stock Co., of Chelsea, 
Mass., have been denied all export privileges 
for 3 months because they shipped Canadian 
wool rags through the United States to Po- 
land without a U. S. export license. 

The denial order provides that, because of 
mitigating circumstances, an additional 9 
months’ suspension shall be held in abey- 
ance if the Krasnows and their company do 
not commit any further export-control vio- 
lations. 

The Krasnows violated export licensing re- 
strictions which OIT put into effect in Febru- 
ary 1951, on shipments of foreign goods mov- 
ing in transit through the United States to 
Iron Curtain countries. 

In ordering the comparatively short sus- 
pension, OIT gave consideration to the Kras- 
nows’ claim that they had misunderstood 
OIT’s changed regulations on in-transit ship- 
ments. OIT also took into account the fact 
that the Krasnows had made no attempt to 
conceal the ultimate destination of the rags. 

The Krasnows consented to OIT’s order. 
(OIT—987, April 17, 1952.) 





The production index of the Finnish chem- 
ical industry dropped to 133 in January 1952 
from the 1951 annual average of 144. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Export Opportunities 


66. Egypt—Louis & Rene Doche (import- 
ing-distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 15 
Emad El Dine Street, Cairo, wishes to pur- 
chase and seeks agency for the following: 
Sulfadiazine, sulfathiazole, sulfaguanidine, 
and sulfapyridine, packed in powder or tablet 
form in bottles of 1,000 tablets. 


Agency Opportunities 


67. Canada—Harold Sockett & Co., Reg’d. 
(manufacturer’s agent), 26 Thurlow Road, 
Hampstead, Montreal 29, P. Q., wishes to 
obtain agency, preferably on an exclusive 
basis, for plumbers’ hardware and plumbing 
supply products (except lead products and 
white metal alloys). 

68. Germany—wWilhelm Rall (independent 
commercial sales agent) , 2 Postwiesenstrasse, 
Stuttgart-Untertuerkheim, wishes to repre- 
sent American manufacturers of nylon stock- 
ings and socks and inexpensive celluloid- 
frame eyeglasses. 

69. Merico—Lopez Zambrano S. de R. L. 
(sales/indent agent, importer, wholesaler, 
export merchant, commission merchant), 
Apartado 125, Edificio Chapa 303, Monterrey, 
seeks agency for general lines of automotive 
parts. 


Foreign Visitors 


70. Belgium—Louis X. Sheid, representing 
Société Anonyme Louis X. Sheid (ship broker, 
ships agent, charter, forwarding agent), 
One-Hundred and Thirty-third Avenue de 
France, Antwerp, is interested in tramping 
and chartering. Seheduled to arrive in mid- 
May, via New York City for a visit of 2 
months. U. 8S. address: St. Regis Hotel, 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y., and c/o Belgian Consulate, 4680 
St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, D. C., New 
Orleans, Galveston, Houston, Dallas, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 

71. British West Indies—Donald G. Hen- 
driks, representing Jamaica Bauxites Ltd. 
(retailer or agricultural products), Mande- 
ville, Jamaica, is interested in agriculture, 
with special reference to livestock. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 14, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Afton Burke, P. O. Box 876, 
Corsicana, Texas. Itinerary: Mobile, Dallas, 
Corsicana (Tex.), Nashville, Louisville, and 
Detroit. 

72. England—W. P. George, representing 
The Wolseley Sheep Shearing Machine Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer of sheep shearing ma- 
chines, horse and cattle clipping machines, 
and electric fencers), Wolseley Works, Elec- 
tric Avenue, Witton, Birmingham 6, is in- 
erested in promoting sales of agricultural 
equipment and other lines produced by firm. 
Scheduled to arrive May 21, via New York, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Statler Hotel, Seventh Avenue and Thirty- 
third Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, and probably other cities. 
(Note-—Set of firm’s catalogs available on 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 

73. England—t. E. Saunders, representing 
Homade Products Ltd., Brading Road, 
Brighton 7, Sussex, is interested in promot- 
ing the sale of English biscuits. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 16, via New York City, 
for a visit of 4 to 5 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o British Consulate General, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, and probably other cities. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 
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74. England—Henry Clifford Smith, repre- 
senting Frederick Smith & Co., Wire Manu- 
facturers, Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), 
Caledonia Works, Halifax, Yorkshire, is in- 
terested in obtaining technical information 
on the manufacture of steel wire and wire 
rope. Scheduled to arrive in mid-May, for 
a visit of approximately 1 month. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Charles Bascom, Broderick & 
Bascom, 4203 Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Itinerary: St. Louis, Philadelphia, Bridgeton 
(N. J.), and New York. 


75. Germany—Walther May, representing. 


Einrichtungshaus und Moebelfabrik Walther 
May KG. (manufacturer of furniture, ex- 
porter), 12-18 Richmodstrasse, Cologne, is 
interested in contacting leading American 
architects regarding present trends and 
styles in. interior decorating. Scheduled to 
arrive or on about May 15, via New York City, 
for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
H. G. Knoll Association, 570 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

76. Italy—Giussepe Fiocchi, representing 
S. P. A. Guulio Fiocchi (manufacturer of 
small arms ammunition, exporter, im- 
porter), Via Matteotti 1, Lecco (Province of 
Como), is interested in visiting ammunition 
plants to obtain information on the produc- 
tion of ignition caps for antiaircraft ammuni- 
tion. Scheduled to arrive in the latter part 
of April, via New York City for an indefinite 
period. U.S. address: c/o Alberto Locatelli, 
41 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Bridgeport, and New Haven, and 
the States of Illinois and Kentucky. 

77. Netherlands—Petrus F. Henneman, 
representing Henneman & Co. (importer, ex- 
porter, sales/indent agent), 528 Herengracht, 
Amsterdam, is interested in obtaining 
agencies for the following: Textiles, chem- 
icals, paper and paper products, foodstuffs, 
and small machinery. He also wishes to act 
as buyer for American firms. Scheduled to 
arrive early in May, for a month’s visit. 
U. 8S. address: c/o John P. Cotton, 38 Ward- 
well Road, West Hartford, Conn. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and Hartford. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Uruguay. 

Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers—Thai- 
land. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Dominican Republic. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Trinidad. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers and 
Chandlers—Chile. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers and 
Chandlers—Trinidad. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers and 
Chandlers—Venezuela. 

Control and Instrument, Industrial Elec- 
tronic, Manufacturers—Italy. 

Cotton, Raw, Exporters—Egypt. 

Curio, Novelty and Handicraft Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Italy. 

Curio, Novelty and Handicraft Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Mexico. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Peru. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Philippines. 

Lumber Importers, Agents and Exporters— 
Venezuela. 

Metal Working Plants and Shops—Canada. 

Metal Working Plants and Shops—Sweden. 

Metal Working Plants and Shops—Trin- 
idad. 

Motor Bus Lines and Transport Com- 
panies—Trinidad. 
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paper; and 16 percent for all other kinds of 
paper. Base prices are not made available by 
the industry. 

Newsprint Developments.—Switzerland’s 
production of newsprint amounted to 50,000 
metric tons in 1951: exports, 1,306 tons; and 
imports, 210 tons. 

Swiss production of newsprint is sufficient 
to satisfy domestic consumption and there 
appears to be no interest in further develop- 
ment of exports; therefore, no expansion of 
newsprint output capacity is expected in the 
near future. Consumption nevertheless is 
gradually rising and can be expected to result 
in eventual increase in production capacity 
in accordance with the needs of the domes- 
tic market. 

Newsprint prices advanced in 1951 in ac- 
cordance with price increases in raw mate- 
rials and in other paper manufactures. The 
price per 100 kilograms of newsprint, which 
was set at 65 Swiss francs on December 11, 
1950, rose to 75 francs on March 21, 1951, 
and to 86 francs on November 15, 1951 (1 
Swiss franc—US $0.23). 

Exports of newsprint were placed under 
licensing control as of June 18, 1951. 

Future Outlook for Paper.—Despite the 
accumulation of enormous stocks of paper 
by consumers, demand has continued to ex- 
ceed availabilities, and manufacturers and 
merchants have, therefore, until recently, 
been optimistic about market prospects in 
1952. The recent action of the principal 
Western European consuming countries in 
placing import price ceilings on Scandi- 
navian pulp and the consequent likelihood 
of declining prices for pulp and paper on 
the international market have begun to 
cause uncertainty in the Swiss industry. 

Swiss manufacturers would like to be able 
to liquidate their stocks manufactured from 
high-priced raw materials before being 
forced to reduce their prices. However, 
they fear a slackening of domestic demand, 
if international prices decline while Swiss 
prices are held stable, because consumers, 
with their large stocks, would then prefer 
to await extensive importations. 

In the long run, prospects for the Swiss 
paper industry are for gradual development 
of production capacity in accordance with 
the. rising level of domestic consumption. 
This contemplated increase in capacity must 
be attained through continued moderniza- 
tion of machines in existing plants, as no 
new factories are expected to be opened. 


Textiles 


U. K.’s CoOTTON-TEXTILE INDUSTRY’S 
PRODUCTION 


The cotton-textile industry in the United 
Kingdom set a postwar production record 
in the calendar year 1951 with the output of 
1.08 billion pounds of yarn and 2.96 billion 
linear yards of cloth. 

The attainment of this record output 
had hardly been expected earlier in the 
year because of the reduced supply of Ameri- 
can cotton and the threat of an acute short- 
age of fuel and power during the winter. 
The anticipated difficulties were alleviated, 
however, by the success of the Raw Cotton 
Commission in acquiring American-type cot- 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Motor Bus Lines and Transport Com- 
panies—Uruguay. 

Petroleum Industry—Haiti. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—France. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Portugal. 

Tanneries—Portugal. 

Textile Industry—Algeria. 

Textile Industry—Dominican Republic. 
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United States Foreign Trade 
Near Record Level in 1951 


(Continued from p. 7) 


leading foodstuffs imports showed only 
moderate changes from the totals of the 
preceding year. 


Sources of Imports ° 


Countries of the Western Hemisphere 
continued to be the principal sources of 
imports although by a much smaller 
margin than in the immediately preced- 
ing years. The Latin American Repub- 
lics supplied 31 percent and Canada 21 
percent or, together, slightly more than 
one-half of total imports. The part sup- 
plied by the Eastern Hemisphere in- 
creased from 40 percent in 1949 and 43 
percent in 1950 to 47 percent, with the 
share of the OEEC countries rising from 
14 to 17 percent and of the Far Eastern 
countries, from 19 to 20 percent. 

OEEC Countries: Imports from the 
OEEC countries of Europe increased 
from $842,000,000 in 1949 and $1,260,- 
000,000 in 1950 to $1,911,000,000 in 1951. 
The United Kingdom, principal supplier 
among these countries sent roughly one- 
fourth of the 1951 total, and France, 
Germany, Belgium, Italy, and Switzer- 
land sent the next largest amounts in the 
order mentioned. Imports have in- 
creased consistently since 1949, and gains 
in 1951 over that year amounted to ap- 
proximately 45 percent from Switzer- 
land, 100 to 125 percent from Italy, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium, and to as 
much as 300 to 400 percent from France 
and Germany. 

Principal commodities imported in in- 
creased amounts in 1951 from the OEEC 
countries included the metals, especially 
iron and steel, textile fibers and manu- 
factures, benzol, alcohol, fertilizer ma- 
terials, certain machinery items, and 
meat products. The substantial increase 
for diamonds indicated in the following 
table represents merely a change in 
method of reporting beginning January 
1, 1951; diamond imports are now cred- 
ited to country of shipment instead of 
country of origin which had been the 
basis of the statistics, and is still the 
basis for other commodities. 

Imports from OEEC countries by com- 
modity groups and selected commodities 
were as follows: 


Value in millions of 


dollars 
Commodity Group 1949 1950 1951 
Total = 3 828.8 1,248.5 1,869.8 
Metals and manufactures 171.0 261. 4 473.3 
Textile fibers and manufactures_ 133.9 240. 1 304. 1 
Foodstuffs including beverages. 115. 1 173. 1 201. 8 
Nonmetallic minerals : 57.9 85.8 179. 4 
Chemicals and related products. 25. 8 67.0 169. 4 
Machinery and vehicles 40.7 59. 4 105. 9 
Wood and paper . 55 70. 5 99. 9 
Vegetable products, inedible 69. 0 82.3 92. 6 
gg TAG 156. 9 208 9 243. 4 
Quantity Value 
Principal Commodities 1950 19651 1950 1951 
Iron and steel products: 
Germany 
thous. s. tons_- 583 S06 26.3 85.7 


*The text of this section quotes “general 
imports” as shown in tables 9 and 11, while 
the text tables show “imports for consump- 
tion.” 
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TABLE 6.—U. 8S. Exports of Leading Commodities by Area of Destination 


Commodity Total 


Machinery, total: ! 1951 2, 498 
1950 1, 977 
Eiectrical ! 1951_. 529 
1950 388 
Industrial “ 1951 1, 363 
1950 1, 106 
Agricultural 1951 141 
1950__ 109 
Tractors 2 1951 310 
1950__ 245 
Grains and preparations 1951 1, 483 
1950 834 
Automobiles, incl. parts ? 3___1951 1,.188 
1950 72: 
Cotton, unmanufactured 1951 1, 146 
1950 1, 024 

Chemicals and related prod- 
ucts ! ok 1951 _. 977 
1950 722 
Textile manufactures ¢ . 1951 819 
1950 520 
Iron and steel-mill products___1951 612 
1950 472 
Coal and related fuels 1951 606 
1950 278 
Petroleum and products ! 1951 585 
1950 432 
Tobacco and manufactures 1951 382 
1950 299 
Iron and steel advanced mfrs_1951 196 
1950 150 


[Value in millions of dollars] 


Canada 


66 
45 


Southern, 
Latin —— -_ South- Austra- 
American — —— eastern, | liaand | 4¢i., | All 
Re- tries A sie and New . ’ other 
publics , — Eastern | Zealand 
Asia 

910 461 62 162 81 137 52 
644 495 54 127 50 114 56 
235 73 16 44 6 19 15 
167 66 14 32 4 16 52 
479 304 37 87 36 70 31 
337 339 31 72 22 63 38 
49 Ss 3 3 6 12 2 

35 11 3 3 2 s 2 

97 26 5 15 29 30 3 

64 32 4 10 18 24 4 
210 707 29 409 (X) 42 51 
162 450 11 137 (X) 15 12 
593 122 39 86 17 &3 13 
339 85 27 41 10 5 12 

37 603 3 335 7 6 67 

23 531 ] 370 2 33 
399 209 19 128 13 28 26 
269 141 12 133 7 17 19 
229 118 33 213 12 88 27 
205 76 17 101 6 27 21 
213 84 41 32 22 21 9 
143 96 38 30 16 18 8 

33 280 (X) 18 (X) 8 ll 

13 x (X) 2 l 1 

108 170 3 68 26 37 23 

93 99 3 27 11 23 14 

19 263 2 43 20 21 11 

16 200 2 34 18 15 10 

83 14 4 16 2 7 4 

67 10 3 14 l ) 5 


' Data exclude “‘special category”? (Types I and IT) beginning July 1950. 
2 Data exclude “‘special category”’ exports for the entire period shown. 


» Includes service equipment. 


* Data include a small amount of unmanufactured hair in addition to finished products, yarns, and other semimanu- 


factures. ; 
X Less than unit indicated. 
Quantity 


Principal Commodities—Con. 1950 1951 


[ron and steel products 
Continued 


France___1,000 s. tons 357 766 
Belgium do 456 669 
United Kingdom 

do 79 150 


Other countries.do 
Iron ore: 
Sweden ___mil. s. tons 2.3 2.8 
Tin (bars, blocks, etc.): 
Belgium 
thous. s. tons_. 9.1 6.0 
United Kingdom 
do 9.5 2.1 
Cotton manufactures 
United Kingdom 
Switzerland 
France 
Other countries 
Cloth: 
United Kingdom 
mil. sq. yd 8.4 10.2 
Switzerland 
mil. sq. yd 
Flax, hemp, and ramie and 
mifrs.: 
United Kingdom 
Belgium 
Other countries_- 
Linen fabrics: 
United Kingdom 
mil. lb 6.0 5.9 
Belgium ____do__ 4.5 3.7 
Wool manufactures, incl. 
yarns, ete: 
United Kingdom 
Belgium 
France 
Italy 
Other countries 
Woolen and worsteds: 
United Kingdom, 
mil.sq. yd 13.9 13. 
Italy do 15 2 
Synthetic fibers, yarns, and 
mifrs.: 
Germany 
France 
Italy 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 
Filaments: 
Germany ___ mil. Ib 8.1 24.0 
France do 16.8 16.6 
Italy ‘ ey 7.6 10.3 
Foodstuffs and beverages: 
Whisky: 
United Kingdom, 
mil. pf. gal 
Wines, liquers: 
France 


gaee ae me 


Value 

1950 1951 
17.9 79.3 
29. 3 76. 0 
7.6 16.9 
19.3 31.8 
13.5 16.9 
16.4 15.9 
16. 7 5. 6 
12.3 13.8 
&. 6 7.6 
9.5 7.3 
41.7 7.6 
4.8 7.1 
4.1 27 
19.4 24.3 
&.3 9.8 
2.9 3.7 
13.7 16. 7 
5.5 5.8 
51.9 65.4 
9.5 11.2 
3.9 7.6 
4.8 7.5 
7.2 9.8 
24.3 30.5 

3. 2 6.1 

3.1 12.6 

8.5 9.4 

1.8 6.6 

3.7 3.9 

4. 3.2 

9.9 11.8 

2.2 11.6 

5.0 5.0 

2.7 5.0 
56.2 51.9 
12.8 14.3 


Quantity Value 


Principal Commodities—Con. 1950 1951 1950 1951 
Foodstuffs and beverages 
Continued 
Olive oil, edible: 
Italy mil. lb 24.4 5.0 7.1 1.3 
Hams, shoulders, bacon: 


Netherlands__.mil. Ib 5.9 15.9 4.2 12.8 
Fish: 

Norway do 36.8 43.2 8.0 9.3 
Cheese: 

Italy do 17.0 15.0 9.0 7.5 

Switzerland do 78 GS 5.0 5.4 


Nonmetallic minerals: 
Diamonds, cut: 
Belgium thous. carats 258 252 29.1 31.3 
Diamons, rough: 
United Kingdom ! 
thous. carats 5 476 3 37.6 
Diamonds, industrial: 
United Kingdom ! 
thous. carats 509 3,709 16 20.8 
China and earthenware: 
United Kingdom 


mil. doz ee A 6.0 7.1 
Germany do H 5 1.7 2.4 
Chemical products: 
Alcohol: 
France mil. gal 11.0 108.5 5.0 50.1 
Benzol: 
United Kingdom 
do 15.4 50.3 4.4 16.6 
Fertilizers and materials: 
Germany 7.3 14.4 
Wood and paper: 
Wood pulp: Sweden 
thous. s. ton 398 257 36.8 49.5 
Newsprint: Sweden 
i ) 37 59 % 3. 
Machinery: =. me ' 
United Kingdom. - 12.4 19.6 
Germany 5.2 13.9 
Vehicles: 
Automobiles: United 
Kingdom thous 20 23 19.2 25.9 
Vegetable products, inedible: 
Tobacco, manufactured 
Turkey mil. Ib 48.2 53.0 31.7 328 
Greece mil. Ib 9.5 12.4 9.7 11.6 
Bulbs, roots, corms: 
Netherlands _ million 424 474 8.5 8.7 
Other imports: 
Clocks, watches and 


parts, Switzerland 56.0 64.9 
Photographie and scien- 
tific apparatus, Ger- 


many . 6.6 10.6 
Musical instruments, 
Italy 5.3 6.0 


Leather and leather man- 
factures, United King- 


dom 13.0 13.8 


! Increase in 1951 is attributed to change in method of 
reporting as explained in the text. 
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Other Western Europe: Imports from 
Finland, Spain, and Yugoslavia, in- 
creased from $104,000,000 in 1950 to 
$138,000,000 in 1951 and the principal 
commodities of trade were as follows: 


Value (mil- 
lions of 


Quantity dollars) 
' inyood pulp 1950 19651 1950 1951 
thous. s. tons 206 183 16.6 29.7 
Newsprint mil. Ib 2R9 319 12.1 15.3 
Spain 
Olives in brine 
mil. gal 12.3 10.1 19.4 18.9 
Olive oil, edible 
mil. Ib_. 44.8 27.3 10. 1 8.2 
Alcohol mil. gal 5.1 7.0 1.3 4.4 
Cork 2.5 3.0 
Mercury mil. Ib 2.2 9 1.3 1.6 
Tungsten___ thous. Ib 155 469 a 1.9 
Yugoslavia: 
Lead pigs and bars 
mil. Ib 8S 73 10.3 11.9 
Copper. do 18 16 2.4 3.4 


Soviet Bloc: Import entries from the 
10 European countries in the Soviet Bloc 
amounted to $64,000,000, although the 
“imports for consumption” figures, which 
include withdrawals from warehouse, 
totaled $71,000,000 as shown below. The 
suspension of trade agreement conces- 
sions had little effect on the year’s im- 
ports from principal countries. The sus- 
pension for the U. S. S. R. and Poland 
did not become effective until January 5, 
1952, and for Czechoslovakia until No- 
vember 2, 1951. However, trade with the 
U. S. S. R. narrowed almost exclusively 
to fur skins and tobacco. Imports for 
consumption from the Soviet Bloc coun- 
tries of Europe were as follows: 


Value in millions 
of dollars 


Country, total 1849 1950 1951 

Total 69.8 82.0 71.4 

Czechoslovakia 19.9 26.5 23.5 

Poland and Danzig a3 23 9.8 

U.8.8.R 42.5 40.3 32. 2 

Other countries 4.2 4.1 5.9 
Cnuantity Value 

Princi pal Commodities 1950 1951 1950 1951 


Czechoslovakia 


Textilemanufactures, total 12.3 11.2 
Burlaps mil. Ib_. 12.6 6.5 2.9 2.2 
Hops do co is 2.9 2.4 
Glass and glass products 2.0 22 
Precious and imitation 
stones 2.4 2.3 
Jewelry 1.6 1.2 
Beads and beaded articles 1.3 1.3 
Poland and Danzig 
ams, shoulders, canned 7.0 . 1 1 4.0 
mil lb 
Calf skins do La- &3 1.0 1.9 
U.8. 8. R.: 
Furs, undressed and 
dressed 21.1 22. 5 
Cigarette leaf tobacco 
mil. Ib 2.4 6.1 2.5 5.3 
Manganese do 63.3 2.6 2.1 a 
Chromite 
thous. long tons 31.1 22 


Far East: The increase of 32 percent 
in imports from the Far Eastern area to 
$2,241,000,000 was mainly the result of 
high commodity prices of wool, rubber, 
and tin in 1951. Percentage increases in 
value of imports from Australia, New 
Zealand, Indonesia, and British Malaya 
amounted to 148, 50, 71, and 37 percent, 
respectively. The quantity of wool en- 
tries from Australia, the main import, 
increased only 48 percent and from New 
Zealand declined 29 percent. Imports of 
rubber from Indonesia, also the main 
import, and of tin from British Malaya, 
likewise dropped off in quantity. A mod- 
erate increase for the Republic of the 
Philippines reflected an increase in im- 
ports of abaca, and sugar, and for Japan, 
an unusual amount of steel and other 
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TABLE 7.—U. S. 


[Value in millions of dollars. 


in table 5} 
Quantity 
Commodity 
1949 1950 1951 
Crude materials: 

Crude rubber ‘ mil. pounds 1, 480 1, 795 1, 642 
Wool, unmanufactured ! mil. pounds 2_- 277 477 368 
Crude petroleum P -mil. bbl__| 155 174 177 
Nonferrous ores and concentrates 3 ; a é J 4 

Copper ore mil. pounds #__| 255 189 196 | 

Tin ore : _.do,4 86 57 66 | 

Manganese ore A ‘ ea 1, 347 1, 857 1, 859 
Vegetable fibers, except cotton, unmanu- 

factured ; thous. long tons__-| 249 314 374 

Sisal and henequen _— aS 126 153 | 170 
Hides and skins mil. pounds- -| 169 | 313 260 
Undressed furs ; cae 
Oilseeds - - - - mil. pounds 1,264 | 1,290 1,113 

Copra do__- 856 940 899 
Tobacco, unmanufactured ee —— oe 8S 90 105 
Diamonds, rough or uncut _.thous. carats 634 677 698 
Diamonds, industrial_ Se 6,380 | 11,168 | 12,218 

Foodstuffs: 
Coffee ...--mil. pounds__| 2,923 2, 439 2, 693 
Cane sugar do 7, 457 7, 361 7, 278 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables Z : 

Fruits 

Vegetables = F aaa ev 
Cocoa or cacao beans mil. pounds 632 670 | 612 
Meat products -- do 212 280 | 408 
Fish, including shellfish do 469 638 653 | 
Grains and preparations : ; 

Oats mil. bu_-_| 17 20 51 | 

Wheat unfit for human consumption do (X) 3 26 | 
Alcoholic spirits and wines <A : 

Thisky : thous. pf. gal 12,490 | 15,329 | 16,978 
Semimanufactures 
Nonferrous metals 5 ; ee 

Copper mil. pounds ¢ 881 964 760 

Tin? me 136 192 64 

Lead § ..do.4 573 914 374 | 

Nickel ® do,4__- 148 140 155 
Wood pulp thous. s. tons 1, 763 2, 384 2, 364 
Sawmill products !' ‘ mil. bd. ft 1, 563 3,438 | 2,520 
Iron and steel semimanufactures thous. s. tons 1, 359 2, 236 2, 782 
Gas oil and fuel oil mil. bbl. SO) 126 125 
Industrial chemicals es Dat . 

Ethyl! alcohol mil. gal ; 27 125 
Vegetable oils and fats, expressed, inedible mil. pounds-- 328 442 419 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials thous. tons._| 1,110 1,479 1, 991 
Diamonds, gems, cut but unset thous. carats 335 493 481 

Finished manufactures: 
Paper and manufactures ae ; 

Newsprint : mil. pounds..| 9,279 | 9,728 | 9,921 
Machinery, total aokiaaes é 

Agricultural implements and tractors- 

Steel-mill manufactures encdinct = 
Burlaps ...--mil. pounds- | 447 419 334 
Wool manufactures ne soli tt 

Fabrics of wool and mohair thous. pounds 4, 252 9, 144 8, 990 

Cotton manufactures ae ; 
Clocks, watches, and parts 
Vehicles and parts. ‘ ata ‘ 

Automobiles, excluding trucks and busses number_-_| 7,543 | 21,287 | 23,697 
Flax, hemp, and ramie manufactures 

Woven fabrics thous. pounds__| 7,535 13,980 | 13, 501 


In 1951 general imports of unmanufactured wool amounted to 


2 Clean content. 
Includes ores of ferro-alloying metals. 
4 Metal content. 


Commodities in each group are listed in order of value in 1951. 


5 Includes ferro-alloys and a small amount of finished products. 
® Regulus, refined, unrefined, old scrap, and compositions. 


’ Bars, blocks, pigs, scrap, and alloy. 
* Pigs, bars, and scrap. 
’ Pigs, ingots, shot. 


Excludes railroad ties, sugar-box shooks, and packing boxes. 


X Less than half the quantity specified. 


metals. The import trade with China 
dropped off by about 70 percent largely 
in consequence of the operation of the 
Treasury Department’s Foreign Assets 
Control Regulations, which went into 
effect as of December 17, 1950, and which 
prohibited all imports into the United 
States of products of Communist Chinese 
origin except under Treasury license. 
Goods considered to be of security ad- 
vantage have been authorized, as were 
goods in which all Communist Chinese 
interests had ceased prior to the date the 
order went into effect. The main con- 
modities imported in 1951 were bristles, 
wool, feathers, menthol, and tung oil. 

Imports from the Far Eastern area by 
commodity group and the principal com- 
modities received from leading countries 
of the area were as follows: 


Commodity Groups 

Total _- : : 
Vegetable products, inedible 
Textile fibers and manufac- 

tures. _. SSF ON at 

Vegetable food products. 
Metals and manufactures 
Other imports 


Principal Commodities 
Crude rubber: 
British Malaya_mil. Ib_- 


Indonesia do 
Thailand (Siam)_._do 
Copra: 
Philippines, 
Oo area do 
Coconut oil: 
Philippines, 
a do 
Unmanufactured wool: 
Australia _ - do 
New Zealnd__-._..do 
China. __- _..do 
Burlaps: 
Geaadcayas do___. 


Imports for Consumption of Leading Commodities, by Economic Class 


Class totals are shown 


\ 


1949 


= 
=~ 
© 


Talue 


1950 


158 
428 
369 | 
243 
36 
42 
95 
39 
119 | 


101 | 
106 | 


1,092 | 


167 


aw 


_ 
_ 
w 


377,000,000 pounds valued at $761,000,000. 


_ 

5 
= 
= 


y ‘alue in millions of dollars 


1951 


1949 
. 1,182.0 1, 
362. 5 
324.9 
169. 7 
179.0 
145.9 
Quantity 
1950 
808 800 
479 424 
238 238 
940 = 899 
136) «118 
87 121 
51 31 
25 5 
362 275 


1950 


1951 


680.8 2,191.5 


602.9 


431.3 
212.4 
210.4 
223.8 


919.7 


655. 1 
211.6 
165. 1 
240.0 


of Value 


1950 
207.0 


111.6 
62.1 


82.8 


20.3 
106. 1 
36.4 
18. 4 


76. 6 


1951 
390. 5 


199. 2 
119. 2 


83.1 


16.8 
287.7 
51.5 
7.4 


90.5 
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Quantity Value 


Principal Commodities—Con. 1950 1951 1950 1941 
Abaca 
Philippines, 
Rep. of thous. long tons 42 66 20.1 38.6 
Raw silk 
Japan ‘ mil. Ib 6.5 4.3 17.4 17.7 
Silk fabrics 
Japan mil. sq. yd 37 29 13.8 11.4 
Cotton manufactures 
Japan 12.2 11.6 
Sugar 
Philippines, 
Rep. of bil. Ib 24 49.8 71.7 
Pepper 
India mil. Ib 27 22 36.8 34.2 
Indonesia do 6 2 9.2 3.4 
Foodstuffs 
Edible nuts 
India do 49 18 15.1 19.3 
Philippines 
Rep. of do 145 98 22.7 15.1 
Tea: 
India do 40 32 19.8 15.7 
Ceylon do 44 31 1.5 15.0 
Fish and products: Japan 
mil. Ib 65 59 19.0 12.9 
Metals 
Tin 
British Malaya 
thous. s. ton 62 ® 98.1 21.6 
Indonesia do . 13 239 8.1 
Thailand (Siam) 
thous. s. ton 3 4 5.4 9.1 
Mica: India mil. lb 29 30 20.6 17.5 
Manganese: India___do 624 590 15.4 14.2 
Iron and steel: Japan 3.3 17.4 
Other imports 
Bristles: China_.mil. Ib 6.9 2.8 26.6 16.0 
Hides and skins: India 12. 1 16. 0 
Lac and shellac: India 
mil. Ib 25 27 8.4 11.6 
Feathers: China do 5.7 4.2 5.1 6.2 
Tung oil: China do 88 11 18.6 3.2 


Menthol: China 
thous. Ib 371 


347 3.3 3.2 

Africa: Imports: from Africa were 
valued at $589,000,000 in 1951, about 19 
percent more than in 1950. Had there 
not been a change in the statistical re- 
porting of diamonds,’ the total would 
have been still larger. There were in- 
creases in the quantities imported of 
cacao, coffee, palm oil, crude rubber, 
wool, cobalt, and copper, and the value 
of these and other leading commodities 
was influenced by price rises. 

Imports by commodity group from the 
continent of Africa and of principal com- 
modities by country were as follows: 


Value in millions of 


dollars 
Commodity Group 1949 1950 1951 
Total . 329.9 457.9 575.2 
Vegetable food products 89.3 136.2 185.5 
Vegetable products, inedible 31.0 42.4 74.7 
Textile fibers and manufactures 46.4 54.8 110.8 
Nonmetallic minerals 59.0 97.0 39. 5 
Metals and manufactures 58.6 77.8 103.6 
Other imports 45.6 49.7 61.1 
Ouantity Value 
Principal Commodities 1950 1951 1950 1951 
Cacao: 
Gold Coast mil. Ib 210 225 49.1 72.9 
Nigeria : do 107 ‘109 24.3 36.0 
Coffee: 
Angola do.... 30.4 44.5 10.9 19.6 
Ethiopia do 18.7 32.0 8.0 15.3 
British East Africa 
do 30.0 26.1 11.5 11.7 
Belgian Congo do Bi #7 9.1 10.9 
Crude rubber: 
Liberia do 64.8 72.0 20.4 43.1 
Nigeria do L@ a7 5 4.5 
Belgian Congo do 8.2 5.2 1.7 2.4 
Palm oil: 
Belgian Congo.__.do 44.3 63.0 5.0 10.3 
Raw cotton: 
Egypt do 54.9 45.8 27.2 26.4 


Wool, unmanufactured: 
Union of South Africa 
mil. Ib 14.4 24.9 17.0 60.1 
Diamonds: 
Cut not set: 
Union of South Africa 
thous. carats 
Rough, uncut: ! 
Union of South Africa 
thous. carats.. 592 67 41.1 1.9 


! Effective Jan. 1, 1951, diamond imports are credited to 
country of shipment instead of country of origin. 


~ 
or 
a 
or 
-_ 
_— 
w 
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oo 
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*See footnote 1 above. 
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TaBLeE 8.—U. 


S. Imports for Consumption of Leading Groups of Commodities by Area of 


Origin 


[Value in millions of dollars] 


X Less than $500,000. 


South- 
Latin ern, 
Can- Ameri- | OEEC! West- South- —— All 
Commodity Total ada can coun- ern eastern ‘Wow Africa | other 
— Repub- tries Asia and Ze: land ome 
lics Eastern —— 
Asia 
Foodstuffs, total 1951 3, O84 423 1, 954 202 15 230 14 191 55 
1950 2, 648 345 1, 673 173 10 241 9 141 56 
Textile fibers and manufac- 
tures 1951 1, 495 19 333 304 iV 312 343 111 16 
1950 1, 055 16 266 240 31 285 147 1) 15 
Metals and manufactures 1951 1, 433 304 339 473 l 151 12 104 419 
1950 1, 183 290 300 261 l 200 8 78 45 
Wood and paper 1951 1, 304 1, 088 28 100 (X) 21 l 12 oo 
1950 1,115 954 28 70 (X) 16 (X) 8 39 
Rubber, tobacco, and other 
vegetable products, inedible 1951 1, 279 22 140 93 6 917 3 75 23 
1950 886 26 113 82 6 601 2 42 14 
Petroleum, diamonds, and 
other nonmetallic minerals_.1951 977 89 370 179 74 47 (X 39 179 
1950 905 70 365 86 75 38 (X) 97 17 
Chemicals and related prod- 
ucts . 1951 300 66 42 169 (X) 9 (X xX 14 
1950 170 50 36 67 l 6 (X) l Y 
Machinery and vehicles 1951 243 129 106 7 (X) (X 
1950 157 92 (X) 59 & 5 (X (X 133 
Other imports : . 1951 698 125 102 244 30 87 34 13 
1950 624 115 80 210 26 90 31 36 6 
Total 1951 10, 813 2, 265 3, 309 1, 870 183 1, 781 407 575 423 
1950 8, 743 1, 958 2, 861 1, 248 150 1, 482 197 458 389 


Taste 9.—U. S. Total Exports, General Imports, and Balance of Trade, by Areas and 
Continents 


[Values in millions of dollars.] 


Exports, including re- 


exports 
Continent and area 


1949 1950 
Total, including ‘special cate- 
gory” 12,051 | 10, 275 
Canada ! 1, 959 2, 039 
Latin American Republics 2, 721 2, 720 
OEEC countries. 4, 076 3, 165 
Other Europe 160 137 
OEEC dependencies 594 434 
Other areas - -- 2, 541 1, 780 


1 Canada includes Newfoundland and Labrador. 


Quantity Value 


Principal Commodities—Con. 1950 1951 1950 1951 
Diamonds—Continued 
Industrial: ! 
Union of South Africa 


thous. carats.. 4,689 449 23.8 1.5 
Belgian Congo__do 5,636 6,705 10.4 13.0 
Manganese: 
Gold Coast mil. lb 370 350 7.8 8.5 
Union of South Africa 
thous. carats 436 370 7.9 7.7 
Cobalt: 
Belgian Congo__mil. lb 5.8 6.2 8.5 11.7 


Tin: 
Ore: 
Belgian Congo 
thous. long tons... 
Bars, blocks, etc.: 
Belgian Congo 
mil. Ib.. 3.4 2.0 2.6 2.6 
Chrome ore: 
Union of South Africa 


thous. long tons... 144 ‘141 3.4 3.1 
Copper, crude and semiman- 
ufactures: 
Northern Rhodesia 
mil. content Ib- 101 108 18.1 26.6 
Undressed furs: 
Union of South Africa. : 9.8 12.8 


Mahogany logs: 
Gold Coast_.mil. bd. ft_. 33.0 26.8 4.2 4.4 


1 Effective Jan. 1, 1951, diamond imports are credited 
country of shipment instead of country of origin. 


Near East: Imports from the Near East 
(Western Asia) consisting mainly of 
petroleum, raw wool, rugs, caracul furs. 
and diamonds increased from $152,000,- 
000 in 1950 to $191,000,000 in 1951. The 
higher general price level and an in- 
crease in quantity of wool accounted 
largely for the advance in value. Prin- 


Excess of ¢ xports (+) or 


General imports 
teneral import imports (- 


1951 1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 1951 
15, 020 6, 6z2 8,852 | 10,962 |+5,429 +1, 423 +4 058 
2, 693 1, 551 1, 960 2, 275 +408 +79 +418 
3, 744 2, 301 2, 910 3, 347 +420 —190 +397 
4, 824 842 1, 260 1,911 |+3, 234 |+1, 905 +2913 
276 134 Is4 201 +-26 47 +75 
499 576 813 1,010 +18 379 Sli 
2, 984 1,218 1, 725 2,218 |+1, 323 +55 +766 


TABLE 10.—Percentage Distribution of 
United States Exports and Imports 


Exports, 
including 
reexports 


General 
imports 


Area 

| | | 
1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 
Total 100. 0/100. 0|100. 0 100. 0) 100. 0/100. 0 
Canada 16.3} 19.9] 17.9) 22.8) 22.2) 20.8 

Latin American Re- | 
publics 22.6) 26.5) 24.9) 34.8] 32.9) 30.5 
OEEC countries. -- 33. 8} 30.8) 32.1) 12.7) 14.2) 17.4 
Other Europe 1.3} 1.3) 1.8) 20) 2.1) 1.9 
OEEC dependencies 4.9} 4.2) 3.3) 9.4) 9.2) 9.2 
Other areas 21.1} 17.3) 19.9) 18.3) 19.4) 20.2 


cipal commodities in the trade were as 
follows: 


Value in millions 
of dollars 


Commodity Group 1949 1950 19651 
Total - ‘ 115.8 150.3 182.8 
Animal products, inedible . ms Me 27.6 
Textile fibers and manufactures... 12.5 31.4 56. 7 
Nonmetallic minerals 67.0 75.3 73.9 
Other imports 12.6 17.6 24. 6 
Quantity Value 
Principal Commodities 1950 1951 1950 19651 
Undressed furs: 
Afghanistan. : > 18.9 18.4 
Iran ae ; 3.2 5.1 
Unmanufactured wool: 
Syria___mil. content Ib.. 11.8 13.5 9.4 189 
Iran_.. : do... 5.0 5.6 4.0 7.2 
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Quantity Value 


Principal Commodities—Con. 1950 1951 1950 1951 
Carpet and rugs: — = 
Iran mil. sq. ft. 42 46 6.8 7.7 
Crude petroleum: 
Kuwait mil. bbl %.2 21.6 41.4 34.0 
Saudi Arabia do 14.0 16.2 221 2%6.2 


Diamonds: cut but not set: 
Israel and Palestine 
thous. carats 86 104 6.8 9.1 


Canada: Imports from Canada 
amounted to $2,275,000,000, 16 percent 
more than in 1950. This increase 
stemmed from higher prices of Cana- 
dian products and also reflected moder- 
ately larger quantities of wood pulp, 
newsprint, meats, fish, oats, whisky, 
nickel, fertilizers, and asbestos. Lumber, 
paper materials, and paper comprised 
nearly one-half of the trade. Foodstuffs 
including alcoholic spirits and the vari- 
ous metals were other main imports. 
Imports from Canada by commodity 
groups and principal commodities are 
shown below: 


Value in millions of dol- 


lars 

Commodity Group 1949 1950 1951 
Total 1,551.7 1,957.6 2, 264.6 
Wood and paper 725. 6 954.1 1,087.5 
Foodstuffs 302. 4 344. 7 423.0 
Metals and manufactures 218.1 290. 3 303. 7 
Other imports 305. 6 368. 5 450. 4 

Quantity Value 
Principal Imports 1950 19651 1950 1951 


Sawmill products 


mil. bd. ft 3,109 2,249 234.5 197.6 
Wood pulp__thous. s, tons 1,714 1, 881 180.4 266.0 
Newsprint_-_-. mil. Ib__ 9,386 9,508 438.5 491.6 
Cattle_- thousands. - 438 220 68.4 52.1 
Meat products mil. Ib 110 =—-126 42.3 64.3 
Fish and shell fiish do 350 354 73.1 76.4 
Oats mil. bu_- 16 51 13.4 42.1 
Whisky thous. pf. gal__ 5, 589 7, 205 31.1 40.5 
Aluminum, total... mil. Ib_- ; 44.8 38.8 
Metals and alloys, crude 
mil. lb. 326 221 143.0 34.6 
Copper, total : do 176 117 38.1 30.9 
Lead, total 29.4 23.2 
Pigs, bars, and reclaimed 
scrap mil. Ib 218 118 28.2 19.6 
Nickel do 73.3 90.2 
Nickel oxide do 33 24 10.5 8.8 
Nickel pigs, ingots, ete. 
mil. lb 131 143 55. 2 75.8 
Zine do ; 39.9 40.2 
Zine bearing ores 
do_. 171 140 11.5 10.3 
Zinc blocks, dross, ete. 
mil. Ib 221 170 244 29.9 


Agricultural implements 


75.7 93.9 
Asbestos, unmanufactured 


thous. long tons... 606 648 41.5 52.2 
Fertilizer materials 
thous. ton 662 737 32.4 36.3 


Latin America: Imports from the Latin 
American Republics increased by about 
15 percent from 1950 to $3,347,000,000 
reflecting expansion mainly in trade 
with Brazil, Colombia, and Chile. Bra- 
zilian products recording an increase of 
27 percent comprised two-fifths of the 
total from the area and those from Cuba, 
Colombia, Mexico, Venezuela, and Ar- 
gentina together accounted for a similar 
proportion. Except for Colombia, im- 
ports from the five latter principal sup- 
pliers showed only slight increases in 
1951. On the other hand, there were 
large percentage gains in imports from 
some of the smaller supply sources in- 
cluding Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia, and 
some of the Central American countries. 

Foodstuffs made up nearly three-fifths 
of total imports from the area, and non- 
metallic minerals (petroleum), metals, 
and textile fibers were next in impor- 
tance in the order mentioned. 

Imports from the 20 American Re- 
Publics by commodity groups and im- 
ports of principal commodities by coun- 
try were as follows 


April 28, 1952 


TABLE 11.—United States Total Exports and General Imports, by 
Countries 


[Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 


Exports, including reexports 
Continent and country a eee 








1949 1950 1951 
Total, excluding “‘special category”’ exports !_.._| 11, 521.1 9, 642.9 | 13, 468.3 | 
North America: | } 
Northern. __--- ; _...} 1,919.6 1, 995.8 2, 588.5 | 
Southern 1,307.3 | 1,418.6 | 1,702.2 | 
South America. - - --| 1,497.8 | 1,347.7 | 2,070.9 
Europe 2__ .-| 4,044.9 2,952.4 | 4,103.0 
Asia 2 oe ‘ 1,987.8 | 1,445.9 2, 180.2 | 
Oceania EE aoe , < 173.3 | 133. 2 | 242.6 | 
Africa _ - 590. 5 | 349. 4 580.9 
NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
} | 
Canada 3__- se 1,919.3 | 1,995.5 | 2,588.2 | 
20 American Republies_ -- . nea ---| 2,629.6 | 2,626.7 | 3, 608.6 
Mexico__- aoe . baenbkdewal 453.7 | 512.0 | 711.4 | 
C entral America----_-_- , ; staat 256. 9 254. 5 222.7 | 
Cuba. See 374. 5 | 456.2 | 539.8 | 
Colombia won ; Wat 167.5 | 229. 1 226. 2 | 
Venezuela __ : peers 502.1; 392.3] 455.8 | 
Peru 81.8 71.0} 114.7 | 
Chile__- 138.4 | 70. 2 | 165.9 | 
Brazil or eee Ee 364.5 | 343.1 | 699.4 | 
Uruguay----.-- am jaaiee 33.3 | 39.4 | 83.5 
Argentina : RSL se aes 123.6 | 142.0| 283.4 
Netherlands Amtilies. .- ....- 2.5... ac ceck none 74.7) 691) 68.1 
EUROPE | | 
| 
16 OEEC countries ¢_. 3,885.3 | 2,817.2 | 3,826.4 | 
Belgium _- 301.5 265.9 | 376.7 | 
France 464. 2 334. 4 | 427.2 | 
Germany 816.9 | 439.4 | 519.3 | 
Italy... 450.7 | 340.0) 456.2 | 
Netherlands. - 271.4 24. 6 | 287.3 | 
Sweden... ‘ ; ~artnaiemeaie 80.7 | 97.0 | 134. 2 | 
Switzerland win iit g- atke dain tgaal 137.9 128.0 | 193. 4 | 
United Kingdom__- ; eee ae 668.7 | 511.2 | 900. 8 | 
Turkey SES 82.8 | 59.1 | 60.1 | 
Soviet Bloe 5 61.8 26.7 | 2.9 | 
Other Europe: | 
Finland 26.0 20.7 | 33.8 | 
Spain 49.2 | 43.6| 111.0 | 
Yugoslavia____- 19.6 | 39.9 | 119.6 | 
OTHER CONTINENTS | 
Western Asia 2? “ 337.5 218. 1 | 296. 4 
Kuwait ee ae a. 22.2 3.2 | 6.1 
Iran : ee 77.0 | 33.2 | 34.6 
Isr 1el and Palestine 7 : patie voakk 76.7 | 91.6 107. 2 
Saudi Arabia___-- BARNS SS 81.5 | 32.1 53.3 
Far E ast 6 scoscoen|. 2. eee 2, 126. 5 
British M: ilaya 36. 2 | 19.7 57.8 
China_--- | 67.5 | 36.5 | (7) 
TE Saar 115.2] 1028 | 28.8 
Japan 465.9 416. 4 | 596. 7 | 
India__- 241.4 | 212.5 | 464.3 | 
Pakistan 42.0 | 30.4 | 38. 1 
Indonesia __- oats wlan wwnetaeel 119. 5 | 78.5 | 161.8 
Philippines, Republic c eka ica neces smith cia wince 425. 6 | 235. 0 | 350. 3 
Australia - ea TE RIES ee 124. 2 | 100.5 | 176.8 
bt eR SR Ee aE 40.1 | 26. 5 | 58.3 | 
Africa: | 
Belgian Congo... 4s eS eo ii cme 46.4 | 39.8 | 60. 6 | 
Western British Africa_.._- sneha 14.0} 9] . 17.4 
Egypt. 5 race hades teal 50. 1 | 32.1 | 78.2 
Union of South Africa___-_- vconanasseoreecsaneal as] ncn 
Sterling area countries §__.__-__- PES eS 1,769.4 | 1,269.2 | 2,206.5 
| | | 





Continents and Leading 


General imports 


1949 1950 
6,622.2 | 8,852.2 
1,552.4 | 1,961.6 

941.3 | 1,139.0 
1, 501.3 1, 962.9 

980.7 | 1,448.9 
1, 183.8 1, 638. 1 

125. 4 | 208. 1 

337.5 | 493.6 
1,551.0 | 1,960.5 
2,301.0 | 2,909.8 

243.5| 315.4 

139.0 | 178.7 

387.5 | 406.4 

241.5 313.2 

278. 1 323. 6 

40. 2 48.8 

152.5 | 159.7 

551.8} 715.3 

54.0] 106.1 

97.5| 206.1 

111.4] 157.8 
| 

842.3 | 1,260.4 

94.2 139. 8 
61.5 131.7 
45.5 | 104.2 
70.9} 108.5 
59.3 84.6 
54.4 | 71.3 
93.1} 109.7 
227.6 | 334. 8 
55.7 | 61.5 
67.4 | 80. 6 
27.4 | 34.9 
24.3 | 50.3 
14.9 | 18.7 

| 

114.5 | 152. 2 
38.8 | 41.8 
16. 4 | 23.6 
6.0 | 8.0 
19.9 | 24.4 
1,194.7 | 1,694.1 
195. 5 | 310.0 
106.4 | 146.0 
4.3 | 5.4 
82.0 | 182, 1 
238.8 | 259.1 
27.7 31.4 
120.4 | 155.7 
204.7} 236.0 
97.6 141.1 
24.4 64.5 
36.3 | 46. 0 
82.4 | 99.7 
9. 4 | 54.5 

116. 4 | 141.5 
1, 155.8 | 1, 604. 4 





1, 221. ¢ 
2, 326. 
2, 116. 7 
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1 See footnote 1, p. 4. 
2 Turkey is included in Europe and excluded from Asia. 
3’ Canada includes Newfoundland and Labrador. 


4 Includes Iceland, Norway, Denmark, Ireland, Austria, Portugal, Free Territory of Trieste, and Greece, in addition 


to countries shown. 


5 Includes = ania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Danzig, Rumania, 
and U ‘. 


.8.8 
6 Asia Seas = Western Asia plus Oceania. 
7 Exports of $181 were medical books shipped under general license G-PUB. 
8 Data cover trade with countries in sterling area as of Dec. 31, 1951. 


Value in millions 0, 





Value 





Quantity 
dollars 
a 1951 1951 
Commodity Group 1949 1950 1951 Foodstuffs—Continued 
i ees & Ul eT Beef, canned, pickled or 
Foodstuffs ____- --..-- 1,341.5 1,672.9 1,964.4 cured: 
Nonmetallic minerals______- 302. 4 364.8 370.4 Argentina... mil. lb_.. 90.4 3 8 
Metals and manufactures__- 297.0 300. 2 339. 0 ES do___. ae 
Textile fibers and manufac- Uruguay.-......- do_. 22.8 18.7 
tures ine ; 147.9 265. 6 334. 4 Cacao: 
Other imports < ‘ 203. 5 257.8 311.3 Brasil. .........-do.... 1038.3:116.8 
Venezuela__.....do.... 26.4 22.4 
Quantity Value Bananas: 
wet ae oe ee ee Honduras 
Principal Commodities 1950 1951 1950 1951 . : mil. bunches... 12.1 12.6 
‘oods s: Scuador........do.... 6.4 80 
Fo Sune Costa Rica......do.... 83 7.3 
Brazil_........mil. Ib.. 1,260 1,455 566.8 719.9 Panama___-___- do.... 52 58 
Colombia_...__do.... 537 560 266.7 310.6 _ Colombia. _--..- do- 4.5 4.8 
El Salvador__...do_- 137 133 50.3 625 Shrimps and pawns: 
Mexico... do.... 89 105 39.4 683.3 Mexico.----.-mil. Ib. 39.7 39.6 
Sugar: Molasses, inedible: 
Cuba. _- _..do_... 63805 5846 325.9 308.8 + eee ren mil. gal._. 187 130 


1950 1951 


28.9 44.7 
Sean cae 
6.8 5.8 
42.4 38.1 
7.9 7.0 
12.6 13.2 
6.9 9.4 
8.9 8.0 
6.1 6.5 
5.6 6.0 
18.5 18.1 
10.7 26.4 
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Quantity Value 


Principal Commodities 1950 1951 1950 1951 
Foodstuffs—C ontinued 
Tomatoes, fresh: 
Mexico mil. Ib__133.3 148. 4 7.6 11.6 
Cuba do 52.4 30.2 co f 
Nonmetallic minerals 
Crude petroleum 
Venezuela. __mil. bbl 113 106 «6249.9 241.3 
Colombia do 16 17 37 9 


to 
on 


w 


Mexico do 10 13 18.0 24.0 
Fue! oil: 
Netherlands Antilles ! 
mil. bbl 97 95 153.9 154.8 
Venezuela do 22 25 38.0 40.8 
Metals: 
Copper 
Chile mil. content Ib 565 556 114.6 143.6 
Mexico do 98 iii 18.2 26.9 
Cuba do 46 51 82 10.3 
Peru do 34 35 6.7 8.5 
Lead: 
Pig and bars: 
Mexico do 427 74 50.4 14. 1 
Peru do 64 63 7.7 12.2 
Zine 
Ores 
Mexico do 259 240 10.3 17.5 
Tin 
Ore 
Bolivia 
thous. long ton 14.4 13.1 25.9 35.4 
Manganese 
Cuba mil. lb 9 131 2.5 4.8 
Iron ore 
Chile 
thous. long ton 2, 607 2, 767 6.8 8.6 
Brazil do 700 1, 038 4.7 9.0 
Venezuela do 635 3.8 
Textile fibers: 
Wool, unmanufactured 
Uruguay mil. lb 7 5S 84.6 106.8 
Argentina do 135 50 95.4 82.5 
Sisal or henequen: 
Brazil 
thous. long ton 26 40 7.0 16.7 
Haiti do 30 30 8.2 13.4 
Other imports: 
Tobacco, cigar filler 
Cuba mil. Ib 15.2 14.9 20.2 2.5 
Quebracho extract 
Argentina do 147. 221 11.0 19.1 
Sawmill products 
Mexico mil. bd, ft 210 136 18.7 16.0 
Sodium nitrate: 
Chile 
thous. short ton 618 726 22.4 27.0 


Menthol: 
Brazil ..thous. Ib lll 356 1.0 3.7 


! Data here shown are not included in the nonmetallic 
minerals totals given for the American Republics; the 
oil processed in the Netherlands Antilles is largely from 
Venezuela. 











(Continued from p. 17) 


metric tons: Iron ore, 50,000; viscose and 
alpha wood pulp, 70,000 (an increase of 10,- 
000 tons over the preceding period); other 
chemical wood pulp, 60,000; mechanical wood 
pulp, 10,000; and paper waste, 10,000. 

Italy and Sweden reserved the right to re- 
view the commodities covered by the export- 
permit assurances in the event the deliveries 
(particularly viscose pulp from Sweden and 
sulfur and aluminum pig from Italy) should 
fall substantially below the amounts con- 
templated under the protocol. 

In addition to the commodities covered by 
export-permit guaranties, certain other com- 
modities are included on the import-quota 
lists A and B mentioned in a foregoing para- 
graph. 

The Swedish import-quota list for Italian 
products (list A of the protocol) includes the 
following (value in crowns): Automobiles, 
trucks, and parts for assembly, 15,000,000; 
motor scooters and three-wheeled commer- 
cial vehicles, 2,750,000; truck and tractor 
tires, 2,500,000; automobile and motorcycle 
tires, 2,500,000; and fresh fruit, 3,250,000 
(500,000 crowns of this sum is intended ‘fcr 
summer fruit imported during the period 
May 15—-August 15, 1952). 

Some of the Swedish exports included on 
the Italian import-quota list (list B of the 
protocol) are (quantity in metric tons un- 
less otherwise indicated): Newsprint, 2,- 
000,000 crowns; kraft sack paper, 1,800; kraft 
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cable-insulating paper, 700; greaseproof and 
glazed transparent paper, 800; fresh and 
frozen fish, 2,500,000 crowns; alloyed or un- 
alloyed steel rods, wire band and tubes for 
ball bearings, 6,200,000 crowns; stainless 
steel, 6,000,000 crowns; ball and roller bear- 
ings, 3,000,000 crowns; compressors, boring 
machines, and other equipment for the min- 
ing industry, 3,500,000 crowns. 

Because so many products imported from 
Italy are either on the Swedish OEEC import 
free list or import permits are given rather 
freely on a global basis for OEEC countries, 
the list of commodities on the Swedish im- 
port-quota list was on a greatly reduced 
scale compared with the previous list. 

In the event price-control regulations 
hinder the conclusion of business transac- 
tions, the diplomatic representatives of both 
countries may, on a case-to-case basis, in- 
stitute investigations to seek to overcome 
the difficulties encountered. 

The Swedish State Trade and Industry 
Commission is no longer extending the va- 
lidity of imports and export permits granted 
earlier for compensation or barter transac- 
tions. The Italian authorities have not 
granted extension for such permits since 
October 31, 1951. Only in special cases have 
the Italian authorities been willing to ex- 
tend import and export permits for previ- 
ously approved compensation transactions, 
and then not beyond March 31, 1952. 

Swedish imports in 1951 from Italy 
amounted to 249,096,000 crowns, and exports 
totaled 271,265,000 crowns. 


Venezuela 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


The volume of wholesale and retail trade 
in Venezuela in March was slightly improved 
over the preceding month. Collections were 
off in volume but satisfactory in value. Se- 
curity prices were up, and the market was 
very active. Country-wide petroleum pro- 
duction reached a record new high daily 
average of 1,835,087 barrels for the week 
ended March 3 but thereafter declined 
slightly for the rest of the month. 

Discrepancies between Venezuelan import 
licenses granted and flour orders booked by 
the foreign manufacturers with the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council caused the Venezuelan 
Government in March to request the Council 
to cancel all bookings not covered by 
licenses. 

A second factory in Caracas was expected 
to begin manufacturing nylon hosiery in 
late April. Financed by United States and 
Venezuelan capital, the company hopes to 
reach a monthly production rate of 16,000 
dozen pairs by the end of the year. 

A 20-member Belgian industrial and com- 
mercial mission visited Venezuela for about 
2% weeks in March, consulting with Gov- 
ernment officials and leading Venezuelan 
commercial and industrial organizations and 
individuals toward the end of increasing the 
flow of commerce between the two countries. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The Foreign Ministry on March 25 pub- 
lished in Caracas newspapers a list of 
Venezuelan imports for consideration in re- 
vising the trade agreement with “jie United 
States and called for views o* interested 
persons and organizations. The Ministry 
announced that a United States delegation 
would come to Caracas on or about April 15 
to initiate negotiations. 

The commercial modus vivendi of March 
29, 1951, between Venezuela and Switzerland 
was extended through March 29, 1953. 


MINING 


Cfficial studies of methods and processes 
suitable to Venezuela’s projected national 
iron industry are nearing completion, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Mines and Hydrocar- 
bons. The Minister in a press conference 


made clear that the Government will expect 
private capital to finance the projected in- 
dustry. Reduction of iron in the country, 
and production of semimanufactured iron 
and steel products, was a topic of increasing 
public popularity in March. 

The Federal Government is expected 
shortly to grant important new diamond 
mining concessions, in the “reserve zone” in 
the State of Bolivar, to the Compafiia Vene- 
zolana del Diamante, S. A., the capital of 
which is controlled by government agencies, 
to enable the organization to expand its 
exploitation program during the current year. 
The new concessions eventually will include 
some 800,000 hectares. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Venezuelan Junta of Government de- 
creed an additional 15,000,000 bolivars (1 
bolivar = US$.30) to the budget of the Min- 
istry of Public Works, for the Ministry’s “ex- 
traordinary plan’’ of public works, with 
10,000,009 bolivars earmarked for highways 
and 4,000,000 bolivars for ports and airports. 
An additional 10,000,000 bolivars was ap- 
proved for the budget of the Ministry of 
Development, earmarked for an interest-free 
loan to the Compania Anodnima “Obras 
Avenida Bolivar’ which administers the huge 
Avenue Bolivar civic-renovation project in 
Caracas. 

AGRICULTURE 


The Foot and Mouth Institute reported an 
outbreak of the disease in the western State 
of Tachira, and the quarantine force on the 
Colombian border was increased. The Insti- 
tute announced that its large-scale campaign 
in the State of Apure is near an end after 
successfully vaccinating 850,000 head; the 
1950 census gives the cattle population of 
Apure at 1,093,979 head. Following official 
notice of foot and mouth disease in Canada, 
the Institute has stopped further livestock 
and hay imports from that country. 

The overproduction of cotton in 1951 con- 
tinued to be a problem; mill owners main- 
tained that production was 1,500,000 kilo- 
grams over the official estimate of 4,000,000 
kilograms. The spinners profess willingness 
to purchase the latter amount at the price 
previously agreed upon but ask that Govern- 
ment agencies buy the remaining 1,500,000 
kilograms. 

The National Suppiy Commission fixed 
poultry prices on March 7 and announced 
that no more import licenses would be issued 
for frozen poultry. 

The fluid-milk price for pasteurized milk 
at Maracaibo was fixed at 1 bolivar per liter 
in glass bottles or per quart carton, in line 
with the central-area price. Pasteurizers 
who had been charging 1.25 bolivar imme- 
diately protested. The wholesale price of 
raw fluid milk in Maracaibo is 0.50 bolivar 
per liter. 

FINANCE 


Purchases of dollar exchange by the Cen- 
tral Bank of Venezuela in January amounted 
to $54,380,672 and exceeded sales by $372,008. 
The balance of gold and foreign exchange of 
the Bank was equivalent to $363,456,633 on 
January 31, 1952. Government revenues in 
January amounted to 199,429,444 bolivars, a 
surplus of 12,706,064 bolivars over expendi- 
tures of 186,723,380 bolivars. As a result of 
supplementary appropriations to the Gov- 
ernment budget since July 1, 1931, the ap- 
proved budget of 1,951,000,000 bolivars had 
risen by the end of March to 2,205,340,680 
bolivars.—U. S. Empassy, Caracas, Apr. 4, 
1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LIVING VACCINE FOR NEWCASTLE DISEASE: 
IMPORTS PROHIBITED 


The Venezuelan Government has banned 
the importation of living virus vaccines used 
to combat Newcastle disease in poultry, by 4 
resolution of the Ministry of Agriculture 
dated April 3, 1952. 
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COUNTRIES APPLYING TO IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


(Revised as of April 1, 1952) 


Prepared in the Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


The following tabulation of the import and exchange permits required in foreign coun- 


tries has been prepared as a general guide to exporters. 


These regulations apply primarily 


to goods of United States origin and to other goods payable in United States Dollars. 
In many countries, foreign goods may not be imported unless covered by an import 


license which must be obtained by the importer. 
must have been granted before the order for goods has been placed. 


In certain cases, the import license 


In various countries, 


the importer is also required to obtain an exchange permit before payment for the imports 


may be made. 


Country 


Afghanistan 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Arabian peninsula areas 
Saudi Arabia 
Aden, Bahrein, Qatar, 
Trucial, Oman 
Kuwait, Muscat, and 
Oman, Yemen, 
Argentina 


Australia 
Austria 
Belgium-Luxembourg 


Belgian Congo 
Bolivia 


Brazil 


British Colonies, not speci- 
fied elsewhere 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Canada 


Ceylon 
Chile 


China (mainland 


Colombia 


Costa Rica 


Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 


Denmark 


Deminican Republic 


Ecuador 


Egypt 

E] Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Finland _- 


France _- 


Is import license necessary? 


Yes; for most items 


Yes 

Yes; on almost all commodi- 
ties. 

Yes 

No 


No. Certain products are 
subject to import quota 


Yes 
Yes 


ties 


Yes 


For most commodi- 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes; except for a few types 
of products. Dollar im- 
port permits issued only 
for specified essentials. 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

No; except for a few commo- 
dities.? 

Yes 

Yes; except for an extensive 
list of articles importable 
with free market exchange; 
must be obtained prior to 


shipment of goods and 
copy must be sent to ex- 
porter. 

vee 

Import license takes the 


form of registry certificate 
issued without quota or 
other form of restrictions, 
if merchandise is not in- 
cluded in list of prohibited 
imports 

No 


No 
Yes 


Yes (with few exceptions) 


Yes 


Yes; must be presented in 
order to obtain the con- 
sular invoice. Some lux- 
ury imports prohibited. 

Yes; unlicensed imports are 
subject to confiscation. 

INO 7 

No; except on products sub- 
ject to export license in 
country of origin. 
es. ae . 


Yes; obtainable for ‘‘essen- 
tials’’ only. 


Is exchange permit required? 


Yes; unless dollars were ac- 
quired by sales other than 
karakul skins, or represent 
only 10 percent of karakul 
skin sales, which are not 
held by the Bank. 

Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

No 

Yes; permit granted only for 
“‘listed’’ products. Appli- 
cation should be filed prior 


to confirmation of purchase 
order. 


Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange. 

“es. 

Yes; import license carries 


right to foreign exchange. 
es. 

No; import license author- 
izes purchase of exchange, 
but is not a guarantee that 
exchange will be granted. 

Yes; on transactions amount- 
ing to more than 20,000 
cruzeiros 


Yes; import license generally 
assures release of foreign 
exchange. 

Ss. 

Yes. 

No. 


Yes. 

Yes; in form of notation on 
import license, where this 
is required. 


Yes; except for certain Gov- 
ernment purchases. 

No. Registry certificate car- 
ries the right to foreign ex- 
change. 


Yes; for imports with official 
exchange. No permit re- 


quired for imports with 
free market exchange. 
wwO7 


Import license automatically 
provides for allocation of 
necessary foreign exchange. 

Yes. For goods subject to 
license, copy of license with 
customs certification of 
importation takes place of 
exchange license. 

No; but all applications for 


foreign exchange require 
government approval 
which is granted almost 


automatically for bona fide 

commercial transactions 
Import license carries the 

right to foreign exchange. 


(Central Bank of Ecua- 
dor.) 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes; import license carries 


right to foreign exchange. 
Yes; import license carries 
right to foreign exchange. 


‘Includes Bermuda, British West Indies, British East and West Africa, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, and minor colonies, pro- 
tectorates, and trusteeship territories. 
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* Livestock, fresh and frozen meats, butter, and nonferrous metal scrap require indi- 


SUMMARY OF IMPORT LICENSE AND EXCHANGE CONTROL REGULATIONS IN PRINCIPAL FOREIGN 


The United States exporter is therefore advised to make certain that the importer ha 


obtained the required permits, prior to any shipment of goods. 


The exporter should 


insist on being informed as to the identifying number or symbol of the document. 
More detailed information on licensing and exchange controls may be obtained from the 


Field Offices of the Department of Commerce. 


Publications covering the licensing and 


exchange controls of individual countries are also available from the Department of 
Commerce Field Offices at,a nominal charge. 


Country 


French overseas territories 
not elsewhere specified. 
Germany, Federal Repub- 
lic (including Western 

Berlin). 
Germany, Soviet-Occupied 
Zones. 


Greece 


Guatemala 


Haiti 
Hashemite 
dom. 
Honduras 
Hong Kong 


Jordan King- 


Hungary 
Iceland 


India 


Indochina 


Indonesia -._- 


Iran 


Traq- 


Ireland 
Israel 


Italy 


Japan 


Korea, Republic of 


Lebanon 
Liberia 


Malaya, Federation of 
Mexico _. 


Morocco: 
French Zone 


Spanish Zone__- 
Tangier (International 
Zone). 
Netherlands. 


Netherlands West Indies__| 


New Zealand.............- 


Nicaragua -- 


vidual permits. 
end-use allocation. 


Is import license necessary? 


Yes 


Yes; also purchase authori- 
zation. 


Yes; the government mo- 
nopoly for foreign trade is 
only importer. 

Yes; license granted only for 
limited number of essen- 
tial products. 

No: but importation of a 
few items is prohibited. 

No 


Yes. 


No 

Yes; for many food products 
and a wide range of strate- 
gic commodities. Esser- 
tial Supply Certificates 
are required for importa- 
tion of many categories of 
strategic items. 

Yes__- atamisicn Ges 

Yes; except for items on 
“special conditional free 
list’? and a limited num- 
ber of staples. 

Yes, either a general license 
for commodities under 
Open General License, or 
an individual license for 
other commodities. 

Yes 


Yes_- 


No; but prospective imports 
must come within annual 
or supplemental quotas; 


for period ending Mar. 20, | 


1952, quotas have been 
lifted on a number 
products considered essen- 
tial. 


Yes; goods exported before | 


license is obtained are con- 
fiscated. 
For a few products only 
Yes 


Yes: from Italian Exchange 
Office except ‘‘List A” 
(mostly industrial raw 
materials which require 
only bank ‘‘benestare’’). 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 4 

For arms, ammunition, and 
rice only. 
5 taille Srermal-aies xy 

Yes; for an extensive list of 
articles. 


Yes-_. 
Yes 


No..... 


items. 


of | 


Is exchange permit required? 


Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange. 
Yes; import and payments 


license combined in one 
document. 

VO, 

Yes; import permit carries 
right to open a letter of 
_credit. 

VO, 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. Exchange permits are 


not required except when 
official exchange rate is ap- 
plied for essential imports 
unobtainable in soft cur- 
rency areas, 


Yes. 
Yes; except for “‘special con- 
ditional free list’’ imports. 


Yes; however foreign ex- 
change is automatically 
released upon presentation 
of validated import license 
to exchange bank. 

Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange. 

Yes; all foreign exchange 
transactions are controlled 
by the Foreign Exchange 
Institute. 

Yes. 


Yes; permits are obtained 
through licensed dealers. 


Yes. 

Yes; import license usually 
earries right to foreign 
exchange. 

Yes; combined with import 
permit in same document. 


Some commodities, as an- 
nounced by Japanese Govy- 
ernment from time to time, 
require allocation certifi- 
sate; in other cases import 
license earries right to for- 
eign exchange. 

Application for import li- 
censé must he accompanied 
by certificate from Bank of 
Korea stating that appli- 
cant has sufficient foreign 
exchange cover on deposit. 

Yes. 

No. 


Yes. 
No. 


Yes. 

Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange. 

No. 


Yes (“payment attest’’). 
Yes. 


Import license carries right 
to foreign exchange. 

No; import permit authorizes 
purchase of exchange. 


Sulphur and steel are subject to gencral permit and compliance with 


3 All Chinese mainland ports are under communist control and the U. S. Government 


prohibits exports to communist China. 
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Country 


Norway 


Pakistan 


Panama 


Paraguay 


Peru 
Philippine Republic 


Is import license necessary? 


Yes 


Yes, either a genera license 
for commodities under 
Open General License, or 
an individual license for 
other commodities. 

No; but a few items are sub- 
ject to quota restrictions. 
0 


No 
Yes; except for 
nanced imports. 


MSA fi- 


Is exchange permit required? 


An authorization to transfer 
foreign exchange must be 
obtained from the Bank of 
Norway and will usually 
be noted on the import 
license. 

Yes; however, foreign ex- 
change is automatically 
released upon presentation 
of validated import license 
to exchange bank. 

No. 


Yes; importers must con- 
clude a contract for pur- 
chase of exchange with the 
Bank of Paraguay before 
purchasing abroad. 

No. 

Possession of a valid import 
licerse, where 
normally entitles holders 
to exchange cover 
es. 


Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes; special exchange rates 


required, | 


Country | Is import license necessary? 
y ) 


Switzerland Import licenses are neces- 
sary for about 40 percent of 
Swissimports. However, 
licenses for most of these 
are granted freely. 

Syria Sot: os 

Taiwan (Formosa) Yes... 


Thailand _ No; except for passenger 
cars, motorcycles, and cer- 
tain paint oils. 

Turkey_-. Yes 


Union of South Africa (in- 
cluding South West Af- 
rica, Basutoland, Bechu- 
analand, and Swazi- 
land). 


Yes; with exception of few 
specified imports from soft 
currency countries all im- 
ports are subject to license 
issued by the Director of 
Imports and Exports in 
the Union. Imports from 
all countries of a long list 
of ‘‘unessential’’ items are 
prohibited. 


Is exchange permit required? 


and if the license is regis- 
tered with a foreign ex- 
change bank within two 
months after its issuance 
No difficulty in regard to 
exchange. 


Yes. 

Yes; except for Government 
purchases. 

NO, 


Yes; special exchange license 
from the Control Office; 
one application suffices for 
both import permit and ex- 
change control purposes. 

The import license carries 
right to foreign exchange up 
to amount expressed in 
local currency in relative 
import license. 





Poland - . Yes 
Portugal (including the | Yes 
Azores and Madeira). 
Portuguese Colonies Yes 
Rumania Yes 
Singapore - Yes 2 
Spain (including the | Yes; largely limited to essen- 
Canary Islands) tial raw materials. 
Spanish Colonies Yes 
Surinam. _, = 


Sweden Yes; except for a few minor 


products. 


Import license carries right 
No; import 


Yes. 


are fixed for many import 
products. 


United Kingdom 


Uruguay 
to foreign exchange. 

license carries 

right to foreign exchange. U.S.8.R 
However, foreign ex- 
change, including dollar 
exchange, is automatically 
made available if the im- 
port license specifies pay- 
ment in such currency, 


Venezuela 


Yugoslavia 


Yes; 


Yes; importing government 


No; except for 
mately 20 tariff items. 


Yes; except for a few prod- | Yes. 


ucts. 
except for 
articles. 


essential | No; import license, where re- 
quired, carries right to 
foreign exchange. 

Yes; all exchange allocated 


agencies are responsible by U.S. 8S. R. State Bank 
for securing own permit. upon receipt of import li- 
cense. 


approxi- | No. 


es Yes. 
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tons from other sources and the versatility 
of Lancashire spinners in making use of 
these types. An improved supply of coal, 
arrangements for spreading the load of 
electricity, and mild weather in the last 2 
months of the year also served to relieve the 
situation. 


TABLE 1.—Single-Yarn Production, United 


Kingdom Cotton Testile Industry, 
1951 
[Million pounds] 
. . Total 
_ ~ Spun | Mix- ial . 
Period Cotton rayon | tures ! Waste a. 
Jan.-Mar..._| 211.19 | 21.23 | 4.86] 27.34| 264.62 
Apr.-June_...| 220.35 | 20.98 | 5.15 | 28.12| 274.60 
July-Sept____| 209.79 | 20.17 5.02 | 26.36 | 261.34 
Oct.-Dec__...| 223.59 | 21. 14 3 276. 14 


3.91 27. 50 | 
Total._| 864.92 | 83.52 18.94 | 109.32 |1,076. 70 


| | | | 


1 Cotton-spun rayon and cotton-wool mixtures. 
2 Cotton and other waste yarns. 


Source: Cotton Board’s weekly production statistics. 


TasBLe 2.—Cloth Production, United King- 
dom Cotton and Rayon Weaving In- 
dustry, 1951, by Quarters 


[Million linear yards] 


Rayon ! Total 
Period Cotton and cloth 
mixtures 

Jan.=Mar--. 535. 46 187. 25 722. 71 
Apr.-June. 578.15 | 197.49 775. 64 
July-Sept 517.19 | 181.89 699. 08 
Oct—Dee 570. 63 192. 04 762. 67 
Total... 2, 201. 43 758. 67 2, 960. 10 


! Including nylon. 


Source: Cotton Board’s monthly production statis- 
tics. 
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Heavy orders on the books of producers 
enabled them to maintain production in 
the face of a trade recession and declining 
demand for textiles which began to develop 
toward the middle of the year. It was not 
until the end of the year that the slackness 
of business affected mill activity to any ex- 
tent. By December, some production was 
going into stock, and producers took advan- 
tage of the Christmas break to close the mills 
for a longer holiday than normal. This 
development focused attention on the tex- 
tile-trade recession and on the Lancashire 
industry’s position and prospects. 

In contrast to early 1951, when the indus- 
try’s primary problem was the supply of raw 
materials, the chief concern at this time is 
whether there will be sufficient orders in the 
near future to keep machinery active and 
the labor force intact. The belief in late 
1951 that the recession was temporary and 
that business would revive in the new year 
has now given way to anxiety. 

Uncertainties about Government policies 
affecting domestic trade in textiles and un- 
settled conditions in world markets make 
producers and traders hesitant in estimating 
the prospects for 1952. It seems clear that 
the industry is facing a difficult year, but 
there is confidence that it is in a strong 
position, technically and financially, to with- 
stand the pressure of events. 


Tobacco 


PRODUCTION AND USE OF TOBACCO, 
EL SALVADOR 


Salvadoran production of tobacco leaf, 
machine-made cigarettes, and hand-made 
cigars reached record levels in 1951, reflect- 
ing an increased local demand for tobacco 
products. Total imports of tobacco leaf also 
rose, as the demand for cigar tobacco in- 
creased, but imports of United States flue- 
cured tobacco (the only imported tobacco 
used in the local production of machine- 
made cigarettes) actually fell off from 
1,358,545 pounds in 1950 to 1,231,027 pounds 
in 1951. 

The decrease in imports of United States 
leaf tobacco in the face of the rising con- 
sumption trend was attributed to a decision 
of local cigarette factories to decrease the 


percentage of imported tobacco in their best 
blends from 45 percent to 35 percent to cut 
production costs. However, the set-back 
appears temporary, as local factories report- 
edly do not intend to reduce the percentage 
below 30 percent in the future; therefore, the 
increasing demand for machine-made cig- 
arettes probably will bring 1952 imports to 
more than the 1950 level of about 615,000 
pounds and increase future imports of United 
States leaf tobacco still more. 

Tobacco-leaf production of the 1950-51 
Salvadoran crop totaled 1,600,000 pounds, as 
compared with 1,200,000 pounds in 1949-50. 

Production of machine-made cigarettes in 
1951 increased to 675,000,000 units as com- 
pared with 580,000,000 in the preceding year. 

Total leaf imports for the first 6 months of 
1951 (the latest figures available) increased 
to 1,583,467 pounds from 960,158 pounds dur- 
ing the like period of 1950. Cigarette im- 
ports for the first half of 1951 rose to 7,822 
pounds as compared with 4,751 pounds in 
the corresponding period of 1950. Cigar im- 
ports increased to 740,997 pounds in the first 
half of 1951 as against 385,100 pounds in the 
same period of 1950. Exports of tobacco leaf 
and tobacco products were negligible, as 
usual. 

In short, the production of tobacco and 
tobacco products increased greatly during 
1951 to meet the growing demand, and gives 
every indication of continued growth for the 
future. Although the increasing demand for 
local machine-made cigarettes did not re- 
sult in increased imports of United States 
leaf in 1951, it should stimulate such imports 
in 1952, and should also cause some increase 
in imports of United States cigarette brands. 
Cigarette imports, however, will probably 
continue to play a relatively small part in 
the local market owing to their almost pro- 
hibitive prices for the average Salvadoran 
cigarette purchaser. 

Preliminary reports indicate a disappoint- 
ing 1951-52 leaf crop. It was being har- 
vested about the middle of March 1952 and 


may be 25 percent less than the 1951 crop as | 


a result of unfavorable growing conditions. 
El Salvador probably will substantially in- 
crease imports of United States leaf in the 
near future, when present stocks of domestic 


and imported flue-cured tobacco are due to 


be exhausted. 
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